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THE FRUIT CROPS OF 1895 
Results of an Elaborate Inquiry Throughout the United States and 
Canada Conducted by American Agriculturist 

With some exceptions, the condition of fruit crops the first of 
July is proving a great disappointment to growers. The consola- 
tion is that it might have been much worse, and in fact at one time 
promised to be a general if not a universal-failure. This, too, fol- 
lowing one of the most brilliant beginnin gs in years. Whatever of 
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Apples, pears and plums gave promise July 1 of little better than 
two-thirds of a crop in New York state, and returns from many 
counties indicate only half a crop. Pennsylvania and the states “ 
immediately south escaped the frosts in their full severity, but cold 
and raw winds did some damage. Ohio has had plenty of rainfall 
recently, but in many sections it came too late to help fruit, with 
the poorest showing in grapes, berries and cherries, 

In the great central states of the Mississippi and Missouri 
valleys frost and drouth left their impress, but in an irregular 





actual shortage is finally . 
determined must be ‘ 

charged primarily to un- . 
timely frosts last May, 
followed by subsequent 
drouth in many states. 
Here and there the condi- 
tion could not be much 
improved, but this is the 
exception. In most of 
the northern and eastern 
states, especially, a de- 
cided shortage is visible, 
and in many counties cer- 
tain varieties are a com- 
plete failure, judging by 
returns from upward of 
3000 correspondents of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist. While it is not such 
an off year in applesas ’93, 
everything now points to 
a yield much below that 
of last year, although 
there is yet time for ex- 
cellent development. 
Peaches and pears are 
quite promising in certain 
states where largely- 


grown, and the southand THE SMALLEST JERSEY COW 


California have already 
marketed considerable 
quantities. Cane berries 
and small fruits generally over one pound of butter daily. 


columns. 


inches in hight, and weighs about 400 lbs. 


by spring frosts, many of them having been previously weakened 
by the severity of last winter. This in fact proved very trying to 
young orchards in all northern states, and many of them were win- 
terkilled. Grapevines in the middle and central states as a rule 
went down with the mercury in May, but more or less second 
growth has done something to repair this earlier damage. 

The apple outlook in the maritime provinces and in Maine was 
‘unusually low July 1, due to the cold weather followed by drouth, 
and suggesting that the exportable surplus may be much below 
that of last year. In other parts of New England apples promise a 
fair crop, although the young fruit has dropped badly. Small 
fruits make a better showing. 1} 

In the middle states generally is the same story of wonderful 
promise early, only to be followed by a quick relapse. That nature 
is well able to repair what seems irreparable is proved by the won- 
derful manner in which the fruit crop has been developed since 
a change to better weather. The advent of rainfall in late 
June changed the deficiency in moisture to a position of rapid 
growth and development, which is doing much to place the pros- 
pects on a fairly satisfactory plane. However, this is not high- 





This is the claim for the cow pictured in the above engraving, taken expressly for our average. 


manner, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and eastern Kan- 
sas are in relatively good 
condition. Early fruits 
have yielded well as a 
rule, and the outlook for 
later varieties, including 
apples, peaches, pears and 
grapes, is rather better 
than farther north and 
east. That part of the 
country has been measur- 
ably well supplied with 
moisture, and little trou- 
bled with insect pests. 
Early apples are doing 
fairly well in Illinois and 
Indiana, and late varieties 
point to a considerable 
shortage in all the section 
contiguous to Lake Mich- 
igan. Grapes are almost 
universally low in condi- 
tion, while Michigan 
will have a fair crop 
of peaches. The south 
has come to the front as 
never before, while the 

—— , crop of California is rath- 
IN THE UNITED STATES er above than below an 
Although early 





She is owned by Archie Dayton of Prunedale, Cal, is a Jersey four years old, 38 the prospect for the next 

Two months ago she dropped her second calf, and 
now gives on medium grass ration from eight to nine quarts of extremely rich milk, yielding 
This diminutive cow, as will be seen from the photograph 
were cut down seriously printed herewith, is perfectly formed and shows the good points of a first-class mil ker. 


crop of oranges on the 
Pacific coast is promising, 
while Florida is recover- 
ing from last winter’s freeze. With the better industrial condi- 
tions everywhere, there is a fair promise of a good market for all 
fruits which are in a marketable condition. Perhaps the usual pro- 
portion of inferior stuff will endeavor to find an outlet, but that 
such sells indifferently is no cause for wonder. Competition and a 
better understanding of the situation, however, are doing some- 
thing to improve fruit cultivation and toaccentuate the necessity of 
better selection, better packing, and better handling for the mar- 
kets. Spraying is coming more and more into general use in some 
parts of the country, notably California. It is also followed largely 
in New England and the middle states, while throughout the cen- 
tral and southern states fruit growers have not yet fully learned 
its value and advantages. Bordeaux mixture—the formula of 
which has been published in our columns—is the favorite, although 
arsenites are shown much consideration, and the practice is be- 
coming guite common of applying both in combination, thus 
knocking out both fungus and insect pests at one blow. The par- 
ticulars of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S great fruit report, especially 
of the crops in this section, appear on the fourth page of this issue 
in more detail than this summary for the whole country permits. 
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PREVENTING BLACK KNOT AND ROT ON PLUM 


N. 8. PLATT 


TREES 





This pest is no longer a mystery. It is known to produce spores 
which, floating through the air, find a lodgment in some nook or 
cranny of the bark, and there reproduces itself, to the great damage 
of its host. Here is where the bordeaux mixture comes in. The 
copper that is in it is death to the spores of black knot, and if your 
plum tree—branches, twigs, trunk and all—be coated with a thor- 
ough spray of bordeaux mixture before the leaves appear, and twice 
or three times later, you will kill nearly all the spores that float in 
and lodge on your trees. You are supposed to have cut out and 
burned all that you may have been harboring, and to follow up the 
cutting and burning as often as necessary, if it is once a week. 
This plan I have followed for the last six years, and I no longer 
fear the black knot. 

Right here let me say that while I find the bordeaux in no way 
injurious to the European plums, but helpful in keeping off shot- 
hole fungus and repelling the curculio, yet I do find it injures the 
foliage of the Japanese varieties and causes it to drop, so Ido not 
spray the Japs at all after the foliage is out. 

I am troubled sometimes pretty badly with the rot of both 
plums and cherries, usually about the time they ripen. This is 
more troublesome to me among the plums than is black knot, and 
if unchecked will often take half or more of the crop. My way is 
to use the bordeaux up to the time the fruit is half grown, and 
pick by hand and destroy the decayed fruit as it appears. This is 
some work, but is the only successful way. The best cherries I had 
I lost for two years in succession by rot; the tree was full, but 
not even a quart could I save. The next year I gave the tree one 
or two sprayings of bordeaux, and saved three bushels. Have 
saved three crops in succession now of about the same quantity 
each year. The fruit of this variety, Kirtland’s Mary, seems predis- 
posed to rot, and I think I would not have saved anything of value 
without the use of bordeaux. This season, though losing some, I 
have saved already, in spite of the rain and humid air at time of 
ripening, about five bushels, 65 cherries weighing one pound. 





A Vote on the Strawberry.—The majority of strawberry grow- 
ers seem to be of the opinion that it is the pistillate varieties which 
fill the baskets and therefore swell the profits. Whenever a vote 
has been taken on the subject the five following are usually the fa- 
vorite pistillate varieties: Bubach, Crescent, Haverland, Warfield 
and Greenville. While there are many who substitute some other 
variety in place of some of these, yet as an all-round berry for home 
and market these five are leaders. Now it is well understood that 
the size, shape and color of the berry, both inside and out, the 
flavor and firmness, and to a certain extent the yield, are all de- 
pendent on the staminate used as a fertilizer. If the right kinds 
are planted together then there is a large yield of perfect berries, 
but if they are mismated then small, ill-shaped berries of poor 
quality are the result. Cannot we havea vote, through AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST by the leading strawberry growers, giving the best 
ataminate to plant with each of these leading pistillates? At the 
same time any other pistillates which had been a success.might 
be mentioned, together with the staminate used to fertilize with. 
Cumberland is recommended to plant with Bubach; Enhance has 
also given good results. Lovett and Cyclone are said to be good to 
plant with Crescent. Pearl and Lovett are mentioned as compan- 
ions for Haverland. Wilson, Beder Wood, Meek’s Early, Brandy- 
wine and Enhance are all used to plant with Warfield. Greenville 
is said to do best when planted with Beder Wood. Tennessee Pro- 
lific and Wolverton are good pollenizers. The catalogs of nur- 
serymen and the station bulletins give a bewildering mass of ideas 
on this subject. What we want is facts from practical growers. — 
[A. J. Elliot, Washington Co., Mo. 


Manure is Most Valuable when it is first voided. It never gains 
in lime, potash, phosphoric acid or nitrogen by being preserved, but 
as usually kept there is quite a loss of these elements by leaching. 
Carefully composting the manure makes it finer and more quickly 
available as plant food, especially if much coarse stuff is mixed 
with it, but for all field crops the sooner manure is put upon the 
land the more good is received from it. So true is this that pro- 
gressive farmers cart manure right out on the snow in winter, pro- 
vided the land does not wash, while during the rest of the year 
it is daily spread on the land desired to be fed. 


It may not be generally known that the common black butter 
bean will bear continuously through the season if the pods are all 
picked as soon as they are large enough to use. If any are allowed 
to ripen, the plant has fulfilled its mission and will die. 
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PROBLEMS 


THE HOG IN THE STUBBLE AND WHEAT FIELD 


L. N. BONHAM, OHIO 


The season of danger to the herds of swine is approaching. 
Heat, flies and short allowance of water are sources of discontent 
and suffering to the herds. Soon the hogs will be sent out to hus- 
tle for a living in the stubble fields. While it is true that many of 
our most careful breeders do not see a profit in sending their herds 
out to make their own living as gleaners, they are the exception. 
The majority of farmers send their hogs to the great open stubble 
fields to live as best they may for the next month. Their fathers 
did well in utilizing their hogs as gleaners, because under the early 
methods the fields furnished shade, water and plenty of grain af- 
ter the old cradle and sickle. Their hogs were used to living on a 
vast range with only an occasional feed of grain to entice them 
home. 

The fields and hogs of to-day have changed. The stubble of 
grain cut by an improved reaper, grown on a field drained by tile 
and fenced with wire and without a tree or shrub, is no longer a 
feast of fat things to the improved hog of this day. The conditions 
of the stubble field have changed and they now offer little of com- 
fort to the well-bred herds which have been used to the best that 
the field, the orchard and the dairy afford. 

In the dry, hot season, the hogs find more discomfort than 
feed when sent out as gleaners. The older ones may hold their 
own, but the spring pigs as a rule lose flesh. Many farmers keep 
their hogs on the stubble until it is turned under and fall seeding 
begins. In such cases the hogs come out weighing less than when 
they were turned into the stubble fields. 

Hogs will be used to advantage in harvesting many a short 
crop of wheat, as there are thousands of acres in the winter wheat 
belt which will not pay to cut. . With certain precautions, hogs can 
be profitably used as harvesters of short wheat and oats. Care 
should be taken to make the change of feed gradually and to see 
that the hog harvesters have plenty of water. It is safe and wise 
to cut wheat and feed it gradually with their other feed for a few 
days before turning into the wheat fields, otherwise there is great 
danger of losing some from overgorging. When this is done and 
provision is made for plenty of water, the hog can harvest profita- 
bly the wheat which the reaper could not save. 





Prickly Lettuce a Noxious Weed.—Prickly wild lettuce, Lactuca 
Scariola, is a very abundant and common weed in the central states 
and is sparingly scattered throughout the whole country, having 
been introduced from Europe. It is an annual weed, flowering in 
midsummer, and is closely related to the garden lettuce, but bas 
the leaf, edge, the midrib and the lower stem covered with prickles, 
As in the compass plant or rosin weed, the stem leaves are twisted 
vertically, with the edges directed north and south so that the sun 
may shine equally on both sides. Dr J. C. Arthur of the Indiana 
station believes that the plant has many of the weedy characteristics 
of a successful intruder, and that though its extermination may be 
impracticable, it should be kept in thorough subjugation by timely 
mowing and uprooting, so that the seed cannot be ripened. Unless 
the stem is cut off well below the surface of the ground, the plant 
will persistently throw out sprouts, which if unchecked will bear 
» profusion of seeds. Its noxious qualities have caused it to be 
mistaken for the Russian thistle or tumbleweed. 


To Catch Chinch Bugs.—Mix kerosene and salt—one quart to the 
bushel—and strew it in a row two or three inches wide around the 
field, in the middle of a space 10 to 15 ft wide, devoid of vegetation 
by plowing and harrowing At intervals of three rods bore holes 
eight inches deep with a post augur, trimming off the tops with a 
knife to make them smooth and funnel-shaped; fill half full of 
water and pour in a little coal oil. The bugs strike this salt track, 
turn aside to go by it, and roll into these holes, whence they can be 
dipped out, more kerosene added and the pile burned. Keep the 
holes smooth and fresh, pour a little kerosene on the salt once a 
day, and witha bright boy watching every day to keep things in 
shape,the bugs can be kept off. In this way I have saved a 65-acre 
field of corn, although it was next to a wheat lot that was badly in 
fested.—{[Leo Applegate, Coffey Co, Kansas. 


Remedy for Vine Insects.—S. E. Horine, Frederick Co, Md, writes 
us that in his locality carbolic disinfecting balls are used success- 
fully against insects attacking cucumber and melon vines. One or 
two of these balls are placed around each hill of vines. These balls 
are sold in drug stores under the name of moth camphor balls, and 
are the same as are used by housekeepers to prevent moths from 
getting into clothes. 
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A SUMMER OR WINTER HENHOUSE 


©. F. FEATHERSTON 





Here is a device for converting a summer henhouse into a 
winter one, and vice versa, which I have in use on my farm, which 
is simple, cheap and effective. The house is built in the usual way, 
the walls consisting 
largely of 1x8 vertical 
strips 2 inches apart. 
The device is for clos- 
o ing or opening these 
2-inch cracks at pleas- 
ure. It is applied to an 


i Hay 

i i d end wall, for example, 
I i Ait | : as follows: Go inside 
Hen a Wa the house, cut other 





| 1x3 strips of proper 
length, set them up 
against ani coinciding 
with the corresponding 
strips of the wall, the 
top end of each being 
cut to correspond with slope of roof, and lacking about 1 inch of 
reaching the rafter to which the wall strips are nailed. Fasten 8 
or 10 of these strips securely into a frame or sash (see cut), by 
nailing the battens b b along their ends at top and bottom. Then 
nail on the cleats a a at top and bottom to hold the sash in place. 
The strips of the sash now coinciding with those of the wall, the 
2-inch cracks between them are open, but by sliding the sash to the 
left 24 inches the cracks are closed. The sash cin cut is slid back 
or closed, dis open. The cracks may thus be closed or opened, en- 
tirely or partially, at pleasure, by sliding the sash back or forth. 
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THE WILD TURKEY 


CONCLUSION OF ARTICLE IN MAY 11 NUMBER. 


The little poults are very hardy, and, like quail and grouse, 
frequently mature without the loss of a single bird. The mother 
turkey takes most excellent care of her family, leading them slowly 
and carefully about the woods, turning over the dead leaves in 
search of worms, etc, and finding the wild berries in season, where 
the poults soon fill their little crops. 

In late summer or autumn several hens and their broods fre- 
quently go in one flock, and then, with some old gobbler as chief, 
whose plumage glistens like a leaf of gold, andjemeralds, and gar- 
nets, and all the hues of the rainbow, they range the hills, plains, 
mountains and valleys in search of food. It is astonishing to the 
young hunter what an extended amount of territory a flock will 
travel over in aday. I knew a fast walker, while in the mountains 
a few years ago, who every Sabbath took his rifle and followed the 
trail of a large flock of Wild turkeys that kept along the mountain 
side, or on its summit. Yet this hunter never caught sight of the 
birds. A few lost feathers and an extended list of ruffled grouse 
and squirrels that he could have shot had he not been expecting each 
minute to discover the turkeys, was all the reward he got for 
breaking the fourth commandment. 

In autumn and early winter Wild turkeys are very plump and 
fat, and are the first game birds of the land. They are juicy and 
fat from long feeding on beechnuts, chestnuts, acorns, berries and, 
in the neighborhood of farms, an occasional meal of wheat, corn, or 
buckwheat, the whole seasoned and spiced by the rich insects gath- 
ered in the forest and made tender by the sharp frosts; and the 
purest meat food imaginable is produced by such constant living in 
the pure air and wood-scented forests with such absence of all filth 
and vermin. 

The painting of a Wild gobbler made by the great naturalist 
Audubon is perhaps the best ever made, and will give a good idea of 
what a fine two-year-old gobbler is like. The hens are less bril- 
liantly colored, but are finely marked, and the “‘rainbow tints” are 
more brilliant than the coloring on many Bronze gobblers seen at 
the fairs and poultry shows. It may usually be taken with con- 
siderable allowance when weights of pure Wild hens are given 
much above 15 Ibs, and gobblers above 20 Ibs, while most hens 
weigh under 12 Ibs and most gobblers under 16 lbs. 





Answers About Milk.—Preservaline is a chemical compound. 
Any chemical preservative is apt to contain ingredients deleterious 
to health. Whatever substance is added to milk will enter more or 
less into the composition of butter or cheese made from it. 
of no chemical which when added to milk will render it a perfectly 
harmless food. Such substances are often used to cover up impuri- 
ties in milk, which are a direct result of filthy handling. I cannet 
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therefore recommend preservaline, both from a standpoint of health 
fulness and upon the ground that its use might lead to uncleanly and 
careless management. In several states the law regards this and all 
similar compounds as adulterants. When milk is first drawn 
from the cow, the best results are obtained with a separator. A 
substance called fibrin forms when the milk is allowed to stand, 
and complete separation of the fat is impossible. Sour milk will 
clog the separator. I know of no method of determining taint 
in milk, except by the sense of sméll. Moderate heating will easily 
reveal any unpleasant odor. From a bacteriological standpoint it 
might be determined.—_{J. D. Clarke, Rock Co, Wisconsin. 





A CONVENIENT CRATE 


The illustration shows a very convenient crate for handling 
sheep, calves and pigs. 
Each end is hinged, so 
that the animal can be 
driven in at one end, Gz 
the handles slipped into 
the iron sockets at the 
sides, the crate carried 
to the point desired, 
and the animal driven 
out at the other end. : 
Such a contrivance is Tew 
specially valuable in 
handling calves, which CRATE FOR YOUNG STOCK 
in many cases can neither be led, driven, or coaxed along. The 
crate should be made light but strong, spruce being the very best 
wood for such constructions, as it is light but exceedingly tough. 
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Feeding Tallow to Dairy Cows.—The results of many experimente 
in feeding fats and oils to dairy cows have proved that the composi- 
tion of the milk depends on the nature of the cow, and that any 
noticed change in the fat or other components of the milk is merely 
a temporary one, due to the unusual food. Thus linseed, cotton- 
seed, rape, peanut, cocoanut, palm and oleo oils and stearine have 
been successively fed to cows with no increase in the yield of 
butter. Lately it has been claimed that a dairy ration of tallow 
would increase the fat in the milk. But Prof H. H. Wing obtained 
no such result in two careful tests with ten different cows of the 
Cornell herd, of two breeds, of various ages, in various periods of 
lactation, extending over ten weeks, for at least six of which each 
cow ate and relished two pounds of shaved clean beef tallow daily, 
mixed with her ground grain. Hence the feeding of tallow to dairy 
cows will not increase the yield of butter, neither will it decrease 
the yield. 


For Feeding Calves.—A trough fastened into a pen is not desira- 
ble for feeding calves as it cannot be as thoroughly scalded out as it 
— should be. Moreover, pouring milk into 
| any receptacle in a pen in which there is a 
calf is hazardous business, the operation 
usually resulting in spilled milk. An ar- 
rangement with a feeding pail is shown in 
the illustration. The back board is hinged 
to the front of the pen on the side marked a. 
The pail can thus be set into the holder on 
the outside of the pen and the holder swung 
a quarter of the way round and hooked,thus 
bringing the pail inside the pen. When 
removed, a button keeps the calf from get- 
ting his head out through the opening. 
Such a contrivance can easily be made by 
anyone handy with tools, and will be found 
a considerable saving of time as well as feed. 











Convert Carrion into Profit by burying among fruit trees and 
vines hogs dead of chclera, animals killed by anthrax and black 
quarter, or other carcasses. Bury deep enough to prevent dogs or 
other animals from digging down to the carcass and carrying por- 
tions of it away. Then the contagion will not be spread, the ma- 
nurial value of the carcass will be utilized, and the community be 
spared the odor of burning dead hogs. In some instances cholera 
dead hogs have even been thrown over the hedge fences into the road 
for the turkey-buzzards and crows to feed upon, thus spreading the 
disease all over the country. How much better to change them 
into luscious fruits by feeding trees and vines with the plant food 
they need in so many cases.—[W. H. De Farm, Illinois 
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Were you blown upon the Fourth of July? 
Probably not. Perhaps it would have been 
well if an explosion had thrown you out of the 
ruts. A rut isa good thing in its place, but 
none of us should get into one so deep that we 
cannot get out. When we get into that state 
we ought to run over a bit of dynamite or be 
“histed’’ by a Fourth of July skyrocket, figur- 
atively speaking. 
a 

Telephones have become so cheap that many 
farmers can afford them. Just as good roads 
lessen distances, bringing village and country 
people closer together, so will telephones aid 
inthe same direction. More sociability and 
improved means of communication will do 
much toward simplifying the problem of main- 
taining a desirable ratio between the country 
and city population. 


qian 

The shortage in the marketable supply of 
western cattle is more pronounced than two 
months ago. Then AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
reported it 15 per cent compared with a year 
earlier, the figures presented covering the four 
primary markets of Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St Louis which do much to 
shape values in our middle and _ east- 
ern states. During the six months clos- 
ing July 1 the number handled shows a 
decrease of exactly 16.9 per cent, or a sixth, 
compared with the first half of 1894. The ag- 
gregates were respectively 2,268,483 and 2,731,- 
122. The outlook continues fair for stability 
in desirable hard-finished farm beeves, but 
competition is keen in other descriptions which 
are poorly supported. 


Throughout a wide area drouth, during the 
past two or three years, has so badly injured 
meadows that the hay crop will be unprece- 
dently short. While good hay is necessary for 
teams during the season of hard work incident 
upon putting in crops, farmers cannot next sea- 
son afford to feed it at any other time. Some 
other forage crop must be raised to take its 
place. Of these millet probably will give most 
satisfactory results. Itcan besown on wheat or 
oat stubble up to the middle of July, and still 
later further south. Cut when the heads begin to 
show. Corn drilled thickly and cut when the 
ears are beginning to appear will make a good 
substitute for hay. It can also be planted late. 
Shredded corn fodder last year gave satisfac- 


tien. It was highly praised, especially as win- 
terfeed. Some will try sorghum, Kaffir corn, 
turnips, rape, etc. Give this matter attention 


atonce. In most regions corn now promises 
well, so that corn fodder will probably be the 
main dependence. 


EDITORIAL 


Fruit Prospects in the Middle States. 

The Middle states, long pre-eminent as a 
fruit section, are this year face to face with the 
untoward effects of disastrous frosts, followed 
by subsequent drouth, only recently relieved. 
Exhaustive inquiry made in every state by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and the returns from 
our elaborate corps of correspondents carefully 
compiled and tabulated, show a condition far 


from satisfactory though better than at one 
time seemed possible. Such early fruits as 
have already matured yielded indifferently, 


and the condition of the later varieties July 1 
was by no means uniformly promising. The 
May frosts which caused such great devastation 
in western New York and northern Ohio are a 
matter of history, and in spite of recuperation 
recently, which has developed occasional sec- 
ond growth, the yield of grapes, peaches, pears 
and apples will be materially reduced. 

In the Empire state the prospects are fair in 
the aggregate, with the exception of apples, 
pears, plums and grapes. But there must be 
decidedly better climatic conditions in order 
to result in anything like a satisfactory crop. 
Frosts may be set down as the chief factor in 
the partial or complete failure in many coun- 
ties, although here and there drouth has done 
more damage than low temperatures. Prof I. 
P. Roberts of Ithaca, in a report covering 16 
counties in central New York, points at pros 
pects of only half a crop of winter apples, sub- 
ject of course to modifications through later im- 
provement, should such take place. In Tomp- 
kins and Schuyler counties the fruit is drop- 
ping badly, and in Oswego county the esti- 
mated yield is scarcely a half-crop. Cortland 
and Montgomery show very few apples, nor is 
the outlook much better in Wayne and other 
wes counties. Fruits have done better in 
Oran while in Otsego, cherries, plums and 
quinces are nearly a failure. In Westchester 
county many farmers have set out peach trees 
which are promising well. 

The grape sections in the western half of the 
state suffered severely, although there has 
been a partial recovery in Chautauqua, Steu- 
ben and other counties. Such grapes as are 
finally marketed in this well-known section 
ought to bring good prices owing to the gen- 
eral shortage in the fruiteverywhere. In fact, 
fruit of all descriptions should command bet- 
ter prices, and provided the export trade in 
apples is as important as a year ago it is not 
impracticable to look for an appreciation. 
Damage from insects and blights has not been 
especially serious, although spraying is becom- 
ing more popular each year, with Bordeaux mix- 
ture the favorite, while paris green and lon- 
don purple have many adherents among our 
best orchardists. The canning factories will 
be well employed during the season, but there 
is little to indicate any willingness on their 
part to advance prices to farmers. As the 
market for canned goods, both present and 
prospective, shapes a little better, however, 
there are gleams of light in this direction. 

EXTENT OF DAMAGE IN OHIO. 

A few weeks ago it looked as though the 
great state of Ohio would record a practical 
failure of the fruit crop. Throughout all the 
northern and central counties it was an almost 
uniform record of devastation by reason of the 
May frosts followed by a very trying season of 
drouth. Many AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST cor- 
respondents report the damage by frosts from 
50 per cent to 90 per cent. There is always a 
tendency, however, to overestimate crop in- 
jury, and a conservative opinion following 
careful and thorough examination of the terri- 
tory reveals the fact that more fruit is in 
sight than at one time seemed possible. The 
poorest showing is in grapes, cherries and cane 
berries, though the peach trees the first of July 
point to less than two-thirds of a crop. Late 
apples are more promising than early varieties 
and while the condition is low, it now looks as 
though the fruit will come out generally better 
than at first thought. The drouth was most 
severe, but recent rains proved the trees and 
vines generally in a healthy condition in spite 
of weakening effects of last winter’s éxtremely 
low temperature. . 

Frosts caused widespread destruction in 
such northern Ohio counties as Defiance, 
Paulding, Seneca, Ashtabula, Lorain and Geau- 
ga, while elsewhere the damage, especially 


on the highlands, was less severe. Covering 
the Western Reserve, M. W. Clark in a recent 
report tothe Portage county horticultural so- 
ciety pointed to an outlook for only 20% of an 
apple crop, with pears blighting, practically 
no grapes and few cherries or berries. Apples 
are promising in Defiance, Butler and Morgan 
counties, point to a full yield in Hancock, 
Perry, Brown and Hocking, and a small yield 
in Franklin, Geauga, Ashland, Portage and 
Lorain. Peach outlook very uneven, in many 
counties practically a failure. Last winter’s cold 
killed many trees in Jackson county, while in 
Darke, apples, pears and plums were about all 
that escaped the frost. In Miami county the 
crop isin good condition. 
PENNSYLVANIA AND NEIGHBORING STATES. 

Portions of Pennsylvania and the states ad- 
joining it on the south partially escaped the 
delayed frosts, yet the outlook is very ragged 
and not at all high. Returns fro.o our corre- 
spondents up to July 1 show only a half-crop in 
many directions, yet improvement is reported, 
especially since the advent of rainfall. In 
Pennsylvania early fruits were more or less 
damaged by frosts, which practically ruined 
grapes in portions of Schuylkill and adjacent 
counties. Quince trees in Clinton and other 
central counties also suffered, while in Lacka- 
wanna there is a very poor showing in goose- 
berries, plums, peaches, quinces and grapes. 
In Lancaster apples and quinces are blighting. 
badly, that part of the state being exceedingly 
dry until late in June. A correspondent in 
Mifflin county reports apples an exception to 
the general failure, and in Cumberland early 
varieties are rather better than are late. Witha 
few exceptions insect damage has been less 
than usual, with relatively little spraying, 
Bordeaux proving the general favorite here as 
in other states. A Berks county correspond- 
ent reports good success with london purple, 
1 lb to 200 gai water, with 1 gal cheap molasses 
added. The importance of spraying is better 
understood than ever before. 

Frost did some damage in New Jersey to 
apples and peaches, with the condition of the 
latter much the better of the two. Pears suf- 
fered from blight in Morris county, always a 
big fruit shipper. Paris green and Bordeaux 
mixture are used to extent. The out- 
look for prices is considered fair. Reports 


some 


from Maryland came in_ slowly, but 
brought news of considerable damage 
through heavy rainfall during the blos- 
soming period. The yield of cherries 


small, outlook for blackberries and raspberries 
only fair, and peaches a moderate crop. Apples 
are doing well in West Virginia in nearly all 
sections, while peaches and cherries show a 
shortage. In the main, however, the yield of 
fruit is encouraging, with pears and grapes 
promising. 
CANADA DID NOT ESCAPE. 

In Canada the orchards and vineyards near 
the great lakes came through spring and 
early summer weather better than did sections 
in the interior. Frosts of late May worked 
considerable damage, especially in the Niagara 
district, where grapes suffered most, and small 
fruits, peaches and pears to some extent. In 
western Ontario the outlook for apples is rath- 
er uncertain, but from Toronto eastward it is 
better, promising a fair yield, especial- 
ly so far as winter fruit is concerned. It 
looks now as though Canada will have a liberal 
export surplus next fall, although it is too 
early to determine with any degree of satisfac- 
tion the condition of the fruit in thelower mar- 
itime provinces. 

THE SHOWING BY STATES. 

The following table Shows the average con- 
dition July 1 in leading states, with’ good 
weather in some sections since that date favor- 
able to an improvement: 


NY Pa NJ Oo 
Cherries, 56 42 55 32 
Blackberries, 83 85 88 55 
Red raspberries, 85 70 86 48 
Blackcaps, 4 74 95 54 
Blueberries, 85 83 _ _— 
Currants, 68 61 85 60 
Gooseberries, 67 74 72 65 
Plums, 45 53 70 61 
Early apples, 54 62 65 68 
Late apples, 58 65 62 72 
Peaches, 60 62 85 58 
Early pears, 4 72 62 63 
Late pears, 57 63 60 65 
Quinces, 62 59 71 53 
Grapes, 56 65 90 48 
Melons, 78 84 - 15 
Tomatoes, 94 82 92 83 
Chestnuts, 78 75 70 93 





TRADE MEASURABLY SATISFACTORY. 


TuESDAY EVENING, July 9, 1895. 

The leading commercial agencies say that 
during the last few months 500,000 to 1,000,000 
industrial workers have received an advance 
in wages of perhaps 10 per cent. This indi- 
cates clearly the better situation, yet the ad- 
vance in prices of many kinds of raw and fin- 
ished goods has checked buying, in some in- 
stances this serving to restrict distribution. 
Midsummer trade is very satisfactory in the 
main, however, and in all parts of the country 
the outlook for businessis promising. During 
the past week further strength has been shown 
in lumber, cotton and certain kinds of cotton 
goods, wool and iron. The coal trade is dull, 
while sales of boots and shoes continue large 
in spite of the advance in leather. Total 
bank clearances at 61 cities during the first 
half of ’95 were 16 % greater than in ’%, yet 
less than the normal. Money is easy and in- 
terest rates remain low. 

The great cereal crops are progressing favor- 
ably considering the surroundings, and prices 
as a rule have been indifferently maintained. 
In fact corn and oats have sold at the lowest 
figures thus far reached, owing to a general 
belief in ample yield. Exports of wheat con- 
tinue small, but it looks as though the amount 
available for foreign shipment from the new 
crop will prove only moderate, and the general 
tone of this market is one of comparative sta- 
bility since the decline of a fortnight ago. 
Cotton is still dominated to some extent by 
unfavorable reports of crop conditions due to 
too much rain. Live stock is without special 
feature and dairy products quiet, cheese ruling 
a shade stronger. Fresh fruits and vegetables 
plentiful. Revised prices are to-night as fol- 
lows: 








THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 69 4432 24 *5 75 *9 50 
New York, 72% _ 2944 *6 25 *10 25 
Boston, — 5534 ad 2 80 *11 00 
Toledo, 73 46 — _ cm 
St Louis, 69% 42 24 a _ 
Minneapolis, 4 70% _ _ — — 
San Francisco, *1 66 *1 15 *115 *6 00 _ 
London, 77% 5734 a _ *12 80 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
July delivery, 68% 443, 24 
September, 7083 44583 23% 
December, 72% 3634 _ 


At Chicago, the sentiment in wheat is generally 
one of weakness. Large deliveries on July con- 
tracts served to intensify this. It is universally 
conceded the yield of winter wheat will prove 
materially short, but this is now akin to ancient 
history and affects the market little. At the ex- 
treme close of last week the price recovered a 
shade, owing to reiteration of the shortage in 
states east of the Mississippi river, but the ad- 
vance has failed to hold, and operators are 
watching the threshing returns, which are in many 
instances better than earlier anticipated. Sept 
sold under 7ic P bu, followed by a scant reaction, 
with No 2 red in store finally hesitating around 
6912c. Advices from abroad point to rather un- 
certain wheat and rye conditions in Hungary, and 
of slightly smaller shipments from Russia and 
Argentina. The amount on ocean passage for 
western Europe is*liberal, however, and our 
own export trade unsatisfactory. Harvest 
in this country is rapidly progressing, 
although hindered in parts by too much 
rain. There is just enough uncertainty about the 
spring wheat crop to compel operators to watch 
its progress closely, this serving to steady the 
market, although hearty support is lacking. 
There has been little or no business in spring 
wheat on cash account, with fair sales of winter 
at weaker prices. New No3red by sample 6444@ 
6714c, old 68@70ce. 

Corn has been almost uniformly weak. The 
large class of speculators known as “the coun- 
try,” including many well-to-do farmers and 
other operators who are closely in touch with the 
‘ erop situation, are as a rule decidedly bearish, 
and have managed to depress the market through 
“short” selling. Back of all is the immense acre- 
age and the especially favorable crop conditions 
thus far in July. Scarcely second in shaping 


the market at this city has been the 
action of some _ local bear operators, and 
altogether support is indifferent. Dec lost 
334e last week selling down to 3%c YP bu, 





THE LATEST 


MARKETS 





with decided news necessary this week to bring 
any especial recovery. The cash movement was a 
little better with a good demand for shipment to 
the east at the low prices. No 2 in store or July 
delivery sold down to 44%4c. The decline brought 
out a little better foreign demand although ex- 
ports continue small. Public stocks are almost 
50 per cent larger than last year but available 
supplies are steadily decreasing. 

Oats have been inexpressibly weak in line with 
other coarse grains, and due largely to belief in a 
fairly liberal crop, in spite of the irregular condi- 
tions as pointed out in our reports from week to 
week. The bears have been very aggressive, and 
Sept, which means new crop delivery, worked 
down to 23%4¢ last Saturday, followed by a slight 
recovery, and showing a loss for the week of 
154. The encouraging feature is the better cash 
demand, with liberal shipments to the east, prior 
to an advance in rail freights. No 2 mixed in 
store for July delivery 2444c, No3 aud 3 white by 
sample 25@2834c. 

Rye was simply demoralized. Prices were 
forced down 6@8e with a very small business, un- 
tilold No 2in store or to arrive was quotable 
around 50¢e and Sept 52%4c. The season for old rye 
is practically ended, and operators show no dis- 
position so far to take hold of the new crop. Asa 
result, with pronounced weakness in other ce- 
reals, holders with rye to sell were obliged to offer 
it away down before getting bids. The few cars 
received were neglected, with consumers out of 
the market. 

Flaxseed was weak under favorable crop out- 
look, with a probability of an early movement of 
new seed, although at the close of last week some 
firmnéss was developed due to rainy weather in 
the southwest. Sept $1 22@1 24 p bu and Oct 1 23. 
The market for old seed is simply in a state of 
collapse. Stocks small but buyers indifferent, 
and itsoon became apparent the old premium 
over new crop delivery could not be maintained. 
Around lot long held in elevator was forced 
on the market. Buyers took advantage of the 
situation and the price broke 17c to 130, later re- 
covering to 134. The wild changes in old flax are 
no criterion of market conditions. Timothy un- 
settled and generally weak, new prime Sept sell- 
ing down to 480 per ctl, followed by a recovery to 
485. Cash offerings sold fairly well with contract 
grade finally quotable at5 75. Clover 15@20c low- 
er at 9 40@9 50 for Oct. 


At Toledo, wheat lacking support. Cables af- 
forded little encouragement. Exports only mod- 
erate and new wheat beginning to move more 
freely. Operators watching the spring wheat ter- 
ritory, but up to the present time offer no good 
support. July 724%,@72%.c. New No 2 that toa 
shade premium. Corn and oats fairly heavy in 
tone under good prospects, especially for the 
former. No 2 corn 47c, No 3 4544@46c. Clover rath- 
er dull in spite of a practical assurance of some 
shortage in the homecrop. The shipping demand 
on foreign account indifferent and trade light, 
new prime for Sept or Oct selling at $5 70 P bu. 

Replies from about 4000 grain dealers and mill- 
ers toC. A. King & Co, the Toledo grain dealers, 
show a material shortage in winter wheat. Ac- 
cording to these reports six leading states will 
average about half last year’s crop. Some 1400 re- 
ports say the condition is about the same as a 
month ago, 1000 a trifle better, 1000 slightly worse 
and 500 much worse, replies generally pointing to 
inferior quality, and many of them indicating 
that farmers will hold for better prices. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 





Beans. 

At New York, demand continues moder- 
ate and market easy. Ch marrow $250 
P bu, medium 190@2, pea 210@215, white 
kidney 225@230, red kidney 2@205, black 


turtle soup 140@1 50, yellow eye 2 15@2 20, Cal li- 
mas 350,. foreign marrow 225@235, medium 
1 75@1 85, pea 1 85@1 95, green peas 1@1 0714 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, in light supply, quotations 
well sustained. Fey evap’d apples 7@7%c P bb, 
ch 6% @7e, cherries llc, blackberries 344c, rasp- 
berries 18c, Cal apricots 7@91¢c, Cal London layer 
raisins $1 45@1 50 P bx,loose 3@4-crown 314,@4c P hb, 
currants 2@4c, prunes, four sizes 444,@644c. Fey 
Va peanuts 334@4%4,c ®P tb. 

Eggs. 

At New York, a fair demand for choice goods, 
poor stock easy. Fey new-laid nearby 1444@l5c 
YP dz, N Y country marks i4c, Pa 13@13%c, ch 
northern Ind and O 13c, ch western 12%4@13c, 
culls $2 50@3 50 P 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, supplies liberal and demand good. 


Fey N Y strawberries 12@15c P qt, blackberries 
8@l4c, huckleberries 6@l0c, red raspberries 
4@6c P pt, black 5@7c P qt, muskmelons 


$1@2 50 P bbl, cherries 4@8c P tb, watermelons 





go 


10@16 P 100, Red astrachan apples 75¢e@175 p car- 

rier, green 75c@1 25 Pp bbl, Le Conte pears 2@3 50 p 

bbl, southern peaches 175@2 75 p carrier, plums 

1 50@2 75, grapes 2 50@3 } case, currants 6a9¢ P qt. 
Ground Feeds. 


At New York, only a_ local jobbing 
demand. Sharps 8c pp 100 tbs, screen- 


ings 50@75e, rye feed 85@9c, oil meal $22 50@23 
P ton, cottonseed 20. Granulated yellow corn 
meal 2 90@3 10 p 100 Ibs, white do 320@3 50, corn 
flour 325, brewers’ .meal 1 40, grits 140, west- 
ern coarse corn meal 92@9%94c, city 95@97c, yel- 
low 1 12. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, supply light and prices firm. 
Prime timothy 85@90c P 100 ths, No 1 80@85c, 
No 2 70@75e, No 3 55@65c, clover mixed 55c, clover 
50c, salt hay 56@55c, long rye straw 60@65c, short 
45@50c,wheat 40@50c, oat 40@50c. 

Hides and Tallow. 
At New York, hides rule strong under small 


offerings. Country-slaughtered cow 9@10c P tb, 
bull Tec, calf $125@160 ea. Country tallow 


44,@4%,¢ P th, city 4%%c, edible 4%c, 
grease 314,@3,c, yellow 334c, white 4c. 
Onions. 

At New York, receipts smaller, prices firm. Ber- 
muda $1@1 25 P cra, Egyptian 125@175 P 110-b 
bag, Md and Va potato onions 75¢c@1 P bskt, 150 
@2 P bbl, Ky 2@2 40, N J 1@1 25 P bskt. 

Pork Product. 

At New York, unsettled in the absence of ac- 
tive demand. New mess pork $13@1375 ® bbl, 
family mess 13, short clear 13 25@15,country dress- 
ed pork, light 744c, medium 64@7e, heavy 5144@6c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, arrivals are large but the demand 
is large enough to keep prices steady. Old- pota- 
toes $1 50@2 P bbl or sack, N C Rose 2@3 P bbl, 
Chili red 2@2 50, eastern Rose 2@2 75, Norfolk 225 
@3, L12@3, Southern fair to good 150@1 75, see- 
onds 1@1 25. 


brown 


Poultry. 

At New York, receipts meager and trading dull. 
Spring chickens 13@16c P tbh, local fowls 10@10146 
P tb, western 10c, southern 10c, roosters 6c, mixed 
turkeys 8c, locai ducks 60@80e P pr, western 60@ 
T0c, local geese $1@1 25, western 90c@1 12, southern 
70@s80c, pigeons 15@30ce. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, a fair trade for most kinds, prices 
fluctuating. Asparagus $1@2 P dz bchs, cabbage 
1@2 p 100, squash, southern marrow1¥HP bbl cra, 
turnips 75c@1 P 100, Fla tomatoes 50c@1 P carrier, 
cucumbers 25@40c Pp bskt, green peas 75c@12 P 
bag, southern wax beans 40@60c  bskt, green 30@ 
50c, egg plant 1@1 50 P case, 1@1 25 P bu, peppers 
125@1 75 P case, celery 25@65c P dz, green corn 1@ 
175 P 100. 

Wool, 

The recent home advances have been well 
maintained and sales are enormous. Prices at 
New York and Boston, with usual freight 
differences at Chicago: Ohio and Pa XxX 
and above 18@19c, X l7c, No 1 20@2ic. Ohio 
combing, No 1 %@% blood 2ic, No 2 \% blood 
22@28c. Mich: X and above i6c, No 1 19@20c, 
Mich combing, No 1 %@% blood 20c. Ky, Ind and 
Mo combing 4@% blood 18@20c. Scoured basis: 
Texas fine spring 33@35c, medium 30@82c, territory 
fine 33@36c, medium 30@33c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS, 


“NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry firm. Chick- 
ens 11@12¢c P thl w,12@13c d w, roosters 8@9c, ducks 
12@13c 1 w, 13@14c d w, geese 10@1ic1.w, 11@12cd 
w, eggs 17@18c P dz. New cabbage $3 50@4 P 100, 
turnips 1@1 25 p 100 bchs, radishes 75@85c, beets 
70@80c, cucumbers 1 50@2, blackberries 10@1lic Pp 
qt, raspberries 10@12c, watermelons 20@30c p 
100. Good to best steers 6 50@7 50 P 100 tbs, milch 
cows 33@38 ea, veal calves 5@6 P 100 ths, hogs 
3 50@4 50, sheep 6@7, lambs 8 50@9, wool 10@15c, 
hides 5@9c. Loose hay 1150@1250 P ton, baled 
timothy 11@12, clover 9@10, oat straw 7@8, rye 
8@9, cottonseed meal 20, bran 17@17 50, middlings 
18 50@19 50, western corn 58@60c P bu, oats 35@38e, 
wheat 72@78ce. 

At Syracuse, cucumbers 2c ea, radishes le Pp 
beh, beets 2c, rhubarb lic, asparagus 3'4c, toma- 
toes $250 P bu, carrots 2c P bch, squash 8c ea, 
green peas 75c@1 P bu, wax beans 250, old pota- 
toes 25@35c P bu, new 3 25@3 50 P bbl. Eggs 13@ 
ldc P dz, chickens 9@10c P th 1 w, 12@14c d w, west- 
ern beef 712@9c, farmers’ 5@5142c, veal 8c, mutton 
5@7c, spring lamb 15@17c. Loose hay 6@13 P ton, 
baled 10@13, clover 7@10, oat straw 6@7, rye 8@10, 
bran 18, middlings 19@19 50, cottonseed meal 22@24, 
corn 58@60c P bu, oats 42@45c, wheat 70c. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 13c P dz, potatoes 20c P bu, beans $1 50@ 
2, wool 12@17c P th, pork 5 50@6 P 100 ths, beef 6@ 
8c ®P tb. veal 4e, lard Te, chickens 8@10c, shorte 19 
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P ton, middlings 19, meal 25, corn 55e ®P bu, oats 
35e, red wheat 70c.—At Edmeston, Otsego Co, eggs 
12c p dz.—At Gloversville, Fulton Co, hay 15 Pp 
ton.—At Fort Ann, Washington Co, eggs l4ec, veal 
5e 1 w.—At Perth, Fulton Co, veal calves 5¢e 1 w, 
old potatoes 30.@40c. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red winter wheat 724¢@72%%c Pp 
bu, No 2 corn 50e, No 2 yellow 50%2@515gc, mixed 
oats 28c, rye 68c, bran $14 50@15 Pp ton, middlings 
16 50@17, rye feed 16 50, cottonseed meal 18 50. 


OHIO—At Columbus, poultry in light supply 
and fairly active demand. Hens 7@8c P tb lw, 8a9e 
djw, turkeys 6e 1 w, 7ige d w, ducks 6¢ lw, 10@lle 
d w, spring chicks 12@15c 1 w, 1l5e dw, eggs 1l0e P 
dz. Heavy hogs $5 25@5 30 Pp 100 Ibs, lambs 3@4 75. 

At Springfield, Clark Co, chickens 30@35¢ ea. 
eggs l0c Pp dz, lard 74g¢c P Ib, potatoes TIgc P 
bu, beans $1 75. 

At Cincinnati, hay firmer. Ch timothy $16@ 
16 25 W ton, No 115@16, clover 10@11,oat and wheat 
straw 4@4 50, rye 5@5 50, bran 13 50@l4, middlings 
14@14 50, hides 7@8ec P th. Eggs 9 P dz, chickens 
14 a@8e — th, springs 12@13c, roosters 4c. Potatoes 
1 75@2 25 P bbl, onions 60@75e P bu, string beans 
50@60c, wax 1@1 35, cucumbers 20@25e P dz, wa- 
termelons 15@22 P 100. 

At Toledo, vegetables active. Radishes lic P 
dz, green peas $1@125 p bu, green beans 150@ 
175, wax 1504160, cabbage 1@125 p cra, black- 
berries 10@12c P qt, black raspberries 10@12c, 
cherries 7@8e. Poultry quiet and firm. Chickens 
8a@8!,c P tbl w, turkeys 8@9c, ducks 8@%e, fresh 
ezgs 12a13e Pp dz, hides 8@10c. Baled timothy hay 
14a15 P ton, loose 16@17, oat straw 475@5, rye 
646 50, cottonseed meal 19@20, bran 19@20. 


At Cleveland, potatoes active and lower, 9e@ 
$1 P bu, onions 74@80c, cabbage la2 Pp cra, cucum- 
bers 30@35ec Pp dz, green peas 1@125 p bu, wax 
beans 75¢c@l1, string 50@75c, blackberries 10@12c p 
qt, black raspberries 6@10c, cherries 7@10c, water- 
melons 124@18 P 100, muskmelons 8@10. Poultry 
firm. Hens 8a@8%c P lb 1 w, springs 16@17ec, roost- 
ers 5c, turkeys 8@8%4c, ducks 749@8c, springs L@ 
12%,c, eggs 12@12%gc P dz. Steers 4@450 P 100 ths, 
veal calves mileh cows 30@40 ea, heavy 
hogs 5@5 35, sheep 350@4, lambs 4@5, hides 8c. 
Baled timothy hay 13 50@17 p ton, loose l4@li, 
oat straw 4 7545, rye 6@650, bran 16@16 50, mid- 
dlings 15 0a@17 0. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, fcy cmy 
butter 17342@18¢ Pp th, fair to prime l4a@léc, NY 
factory cheese, ch small 8',@85,c, large 8'4c, 
fresh eggs 12%4@13c P dz. Potatoes $1 75@2 50 P 
bbl, onions 150@175, egg plant 15043, tomatoes 
55@60c P carrier, goose berries 4@6c p qt, raspber- 
ries 2a@4c P pt, blackberries 9@12c P qt, cherries 
5@9e P tb, watermelons 15@20 Pp 100. Baled hay 
15 50@16 P ton, Nol timothy 14 504@15, mixed clo 
ver 12@12 50, rye straw 13 50@14, wheat 6@6 50. 

At Pittsburg, fresh eggs 124.@13¢ P dz, chickens 
60a65¢e P pr, dressed 9@10c P fh, emy butter 20@21c 
p tb, dairy 11@12c. full cream cheese 842 @9%4¢c. 
New potatoes $3@3 25 P bbl, green onions 10@15¢e P 
dz behs, radishes 15@20c, wax beans 125¢150 PB 
bu, green 1@1 25, blackberries l0@lle p qt, black 
raspberries 6@8e, red 10@12c, watermelons 20@25 
P% 100. Oat straw 6 50@7 P ton, baled timothy hay 
19@19 50, clover 13@14, prairie 11@11 50, middlings 
18 50@18 75, bran 15 50@15 75. 


5a5 75, 
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Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, #585 #5 35 #4 00 
New York, 5 75 5 50 410 
Buffalo, 575 5 4 400 
Kansas City, 5 60 5 05 375 
Pittsburg, 5 60 5 35 400 


At Chicago, cattle without especial change. 
The supply last week liberal and up to the pres- 
ent time this week ample for all requirements, 
The demand is best for well-finished medium 
beeves with a fair outlet for choice heavy steers. 
Supplies of such are not large and prices hold 


steady. Poor to common cattle plentiful and 
heavy in tone with prices widening. The ex- 
port demand moderate and = shippers taking 





about their usual quota. Farmers are picking up 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Sunday School Encampment at Lakeside, Ohio, 
this year opens July 11, lasting to August ll. Rev 
L.S.Lewis, D D,of Cleveland,Ohio, will be in charge, 
and an interesting program is provided for every 
day throughout the session. Among some of the 
talent we find Rev T. DeWitt Talmage, D D, Rev W. 
F. Oldham, D D, Rey Sam Small, Bishop Chas B. 
Galloway, Bishop L W. Joyee, and many others. A 
large number of special association days are also 
arranged for, with exercises appropriate to the oc- 
easion. Prof H.S. Blakslee will again act as mu- 
sicai director, and has provided a strong chorus for 
the encampment, several grand concerts to be 
given as extra features. The regularcamp meet- 
ing will be held from August 14 to August 25. Low 
rates for the season wilt be given on all railroads, 
while a number of special excursions will be run 
at different times during the encampment. For 
special information concerning meetings and 


rates, write to 8. R. Gill, Lakeside, Ohio. 
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MARKETS 


THE LATEST 


stock cattle at nearly recent prices. Grassers are 
arriving in liberal numbers and this month will 
usher in the season for northwestern rangers. 
There is nothing to indicate immediate scarcity, 
notwithstanding the shortage for the six months 
just closed is 16 % compared with a year ago. 
Revised prices follow: 


Exporters, 1450 to 1606 
lbs. average. 


Com to extra bulls, $2 75@3 75 


$5 00@5 85 «Good stockers and 


Good dressed beef and feeders. $25 400 
shipping steers, }150 Common do. 225 300 
to 1404) be 450 525 Calves, heavy. 225 275 

Fair to medium steers, Calves. 100 to 180 Ibs, 350 550 
1150 to 1400 Ibs 375 435 Milch cows, ea. 20 00 37 00 

Grass-fed ‘Tex steers. 275 350 


Choice cows and heifers.3 50 425 
Poor to good cows, 175 323 200 


Hogs have sold at the best prices of the season, 
the market advancing 15@25e last week and much 
animation shown this week. Moderate supplies, 
including a good many inferior in quality, result- 
edin sharp competition for best grades of corn- 
fed. Demand for pork product good and stocks 
decreasing, this being helpful to the hog market. 
Good to choice fancy heavy $5 15@5 35, light and 
mixed 4 75@5 20, rough lots 4@4 50. 

Sheep fairly firm in spite of continued liberal 
offerings. All classes of buyers well represented. 

[To page 23.} 


Should be 
Looked Into. 


THOROUGH INVESTIGATION 
REQUESTED. 


lo cows and heifers. 








A BOLD ASSERTION. 


Ever since Prof. Koch startled the world 

by promising to cure consumption with the 
Koch lymph and his complete failure to do 
so, the people have been looking for some 
discovery which would prove an absolute, 
certain cure for that dread disease. Overa 
quarter of a century ago Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
chief consulting physician to the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, put in a claim 
for a medicine, which he had discovered 
and used, in his extensive practice, that 
would cure ninety-eight per cent. of all cases 
of consumption when taken in all its early 
stages. Time has proved that his assertion 
was based on facts gained from experience. 
His ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery ” has cured 
many thousand people in all parts of the 
world, and Dr. Pierce invites all interested 
to send to him for a free book which gives 
the names, addresses and photographs of 
many prominent people who have willingly 
testified to the marvelous curative proper- 
ties of his “‘Golden Medical Discovery.” 
He has also written a Book of 160 pages on 
‘‘Diseases of the Respiratory Organs,’’ which 
treats of all Throat, Bronchial and Lung 
diseases, also Asthma and Catarrh, that will 
be mailed by the World’s Dispensary Med- 
ical Association of Buffalo, N.Y., on receipt 
of six cents in stamps, to pay postage. 
_ Consumption, as most everybody knows, 
is first manifested by feeble vitality, loss 
of strength, emaciation ; then local symp- 
toms soon develop, as cough, difficult 
breathing, or bleeding from lungs, when 
investigation proves that tubercular de- 
posits have formed in the lungs. It is 
earnestly advised that the ‘‘ Discovery” be 
taken early and the latter stages of the 
disease can thereby be easily avoided. 

To build up solid flesh and strength after 
the grip, pneumonia, (‘‘lung fever ”’), ex- 
hausting fevers, and other prostrating dis- 
eases, it has no equal. It does not make 
fat like cod liver oil and its nasty com- 
pounds, but, solid, wholesome flesh. 








use, and make mone 
~ Corn Binders. 

Pull and it’s fast. 
“ than string. Never wears out. 
mw ands easily sold ina town. Good profits. ¥ 


~% Get your town agency now. Outfit Sc.) 
A TIE CO., Box 18, Unadilla, N. Y. 
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Distemper and Worms 


In Dogs cause Diseases among Horses, Sheep, Cows, 
Poultry, ete, not to mention Children. DISTEM- 
PERINE will prevent and cure Distemper, Worms 
and Intestinal Disorders. Invaluable to Sheep and 
Stock Pastures. Sportsmen should give their Dogs Dis- 
temperine before Shooting over Stock Farms. One ounce 
of prevention is worth tons of cure. Recommended and 
used by Kennel owners, stock raisers, ete., ete. By mail 
50c and $1 per box. For wholesale prices address 


The Thompson Laboratory, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 








A Good Appetite 


Indicates a healthy condition of the system 
and the lack of it shows that the stomach and 
digestive organs are weak and debilitated 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has wonderful power to 
tone and strengthen these organs and to cre- 
ate an appetite. By doing this it restores the 
body to health and prevents attacks of disease. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the only true blood purifier prominently 





before the public eye to-day. $1; six for $5. 
’ Hy the after-dinner vill and 
Hood S Pills family cathartic. 25c. 





HORSE POWERS 


Machines for THR ESHING & CLEANING 

Grain, and SAWING WOOD with Circular 
—_— and Cross-Cut Drag Saws. 

Highess award [2\ 

a egiee. 












Acknowledged == a = 
as the BEST, considering Easy Draft, Dura- 
bility, Quantity and Quality of work, 50-page 


pemgiaress” "As W.GRAY’S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURER 
MIDDLETOWN SPEINGS, Vt. 
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EVAPORATOR 


P. O. Box g 
For MAPLE, 


CHAMPION ore 


CIDER, and FRUIT JELLLES. Has 
& corrugated pan over firebox, doubling 
boiling capacity ; small interchange- 
able syrup pans (connected by 
siphons), easily handled 

for cleansing and , 
storing ; and a per- 
fect automatic 
regulator. The 
Champion is as 
great an improve- 
ment over the 
Cook pan as the 
latter was over the f 
old iron kettle hung on a fence rail. 


THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. CO, 


HUDSON, O. and MONTREAL, QUEBE 


WHITMAN'S °’hresses 


Victorious Throughout the World. 





















FOUR NEW PRESSES FOR [895. 
See Our New ‘Steel Beauty,’? ALL STEEL. 
Light Weight, owene, Rapid and Durable. 
Our Balers received Highest Awards at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, and every other contest. 
Send for Circulars and Prices for 1895. 
HITMAN AGRICULTURAL CoO., St. Louis, Ma 





“Eli” Baling Presses 


38 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 
‘ —_——— Bell 
4 














“ Power Leverage 64 tol as STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Hl. 


THE RELIABLE 


PERKINS Steel, Galvanized, 
Power 
and 
Pump- 
ing 
Mills. 


With Graphite Boxes. 
Galvanized Steel Towers. 
Warrant covers to fullest ex- 
tent. Before buying get cata- 
logue and prices of what we 
manufacture. 

PERKINS WIND MILL CO., 
2 Race St., Mishawaka, ind, 


FARM CREAM SEPARATORS. Sen "sr'cataios: 


P. M. SHARPLES, West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, I 











IR eatalocue of 600 Agricultural Books, address 
chi ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York, and 
cago. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


[From page 22.] 
Good to extra wethers $3 25@4, poor to common 
1 75@3, lambs 4 50@6 10. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in fair demand, but at ir- 
regular prices. Good to extra beeves not over 
plentiful and generally firm with common lots 
dull at a big discount. A fair inquiry for stock 
cattle to put on pasturage. Revised prices fol- 
low: 


Extra to fey steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 


to 1600 Lbs $5 40G@5 0 Ibs, 3 75@4 4 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heife re,325 42! 
350 Lbs. 425 52% Bulls and stags, 200 42 
om to fair, 10) to Feeders, 95) to 1100 Iba, 375 4 5 
1200 Ibs. 335 425 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 275 350 
Rene rh half fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 20 00 87 00 
00 Tbs, 325 410 Venl calves, 375 500 


rote firm in line with other markets, there be- 
ing a good local and shipping demand and offer- 
ings of strictly choice not burdensome. Grassy 
hogs soid at a big discount and farmers should 
avoid marketing such unless willing to accept 
mean prices for them. Good medium $5 10@5 30, 
common to best yorkers 5 05@5 20, rough and fair 
lots 4a5. Good sheep went at full prices and com- 
mon lots dull and slow. Good to faney wethers, 
85@100 tbs, including yearlings, 27544. Lambs 
2 50a5 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle have sold at a wide range 
owing to the variable quality. Offerings of good 
to choice only moderate and such leaned toward 


firmness, While common lots slow and heavy. 
Transactions on the basis of $4@550 for fairly 
light weight to fancy heavy steers. Milch cows 


in more than ample supply and only the best se- 
lections firm, poor to extra 20a42 ea. Hogs firmer 


on the basis of 525@a5 40 for good to best selec- 
tions. Sheep irregular with lambs in excessive 
supply and weak unless’ particularly choice. 


Some export demand for best selections. Fair to 
choice sheep and yearlings 3 25¢4. Spring lambs 
8@5 50. 

At New York, choice cattle firm with transac- 


tions on the basis of $3 75@5 75for fair to extra. 
Veal calves 4@5 75, hogs 5 25@5 50. Sheep unset- 
tled with common to.fair lots weak and prime in 
moderate demand. Inferior to choice 1 75@3 50. 
Fancy at a premium, spring lambs 3 50@5 75. 

At London, American steers 11@11%c P Ib, esti- 
mated dressed weight, and sheep 11@12c. Refrig- 
erator beef 9@9'4c Pp Ib. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet under full 
supply. Good tochemy 17@18e Pp tbh, dairy 16 
@17c.—At Syracuse, good to ch cmy 16@lic, dairy 
14@16c.—At Buffalo, quiet. N Y and Pacmy 18% 
@19e, western 17@1744c, dairy 17@1744c.—At Bi .ld- 
winsville, Onondaga Co, 14c.—At Edmeston, Otse- 
sego Co, emy 17c, dairy 15c.—At Fort Ann, Wash- 
ington Co, 16c.—At Perth, Fulton Co, 18@20c. 

At New York, the movement has been slow 
and under liberal receipts prices are weaker. 
Pa extra cmy 174,@18c ® tb, Elgin and other west- 
ern extra 18c, firsts 16@l17c, seconds 14@15c, 
NY dairy half tubs extra 16%@lic, firsts 15@16c, 
western dairy firsts 12@13c, seconds 1012 @1lc. 





At Boston, receipts have been large and trading 
light, prices barely sustained. Extra Vt emy 19c 
y tb, extra N Y 19c, northern firsts 17@18c, 
eastern emy 16@18c, western extra 1i18c, firsts 
16@17c, extra Vt dairy 1fc, NY 16@17c, Vt and N Y 
firsts 14@15c, western dairy firsts 12c, extra cmy 
in boxes, or in trunks in land 4,-ib prints 19@20c, 
extra dairy do 17@18c. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and lower 
Full cream cheddars 8@9c P tb, flats 8@8%Qc, 
pound skims 3@4%2c, imt Swiss 12@13c.—At Syra- 
cuse, full cream 7@9c, pound skims 5@6c.—At Buf- 
falo, market slow. N Y full cream 8c, western 7@ 
8c, part skims 5@6c.—At Ogdensburg, St Law- 
rence Co, 1769 bxs offered, of which 8 lots, 444 bxs, 
sold at 734c, balance holding for 8c.—At Baldwins- 
ville, Onondaga Co, lic. 

At New York, trading is dull and the market 
inclined to weakness. N Y new full cream, fey 
large white 7%,@8c P th, colored 8c, prime to ch Ty 
@7%4e, fey white small 84,@8%%c, colored 814@854c, 
good to ch 744@8c, Chenango Co best part skims 
5c, fair 4 @5c, full skims 1@1¢c. 

At Boston, receipts continue light and market 

(To Page 26.] 
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“THE ONLY SUCCESS.” 


Corn Binder 


CLEAN WORK=—= 
‘ 


The... 
McCormick 


LIGHT DRAFT=——= SQUARE-BUTTED BUNDLES 








N. H. Soontel. Socing Valley, Minn., says: 
‘*Binds the corn in great shape, with 
| nice square butts for shocking.” 
Levi Wambaugh, Waterloo, Iowa, says; 

“It works well and to my entire 
satisfaction.” 

J. R. McCullough, Solomon City, 
Kan., says: 
“Two men and two horses can cut, 
bind and shock 12 acres a day.” 
John L. Taylor, Owego, N. Y., says: 
“I cut 50 acres of ensilage corn (some of 


Chas. McKissick, Supt. “ Mayville Farm,” | 


Mayville, N. Dakota, says: 
**Tt solves the question of handling corn.” 
Wm. E. Dana, East Avon, N. Y., says: 
*“‘T cut 24acres of corn ranging in 
height from 3 to 14 feet.” 
P. F. Huntley Jr.,Le Roy, Minn., says: 
“Just what is wanted in corn 
districts.” 

A. B. Cotton, Manager “Sanitarium 
Farm,” Clifton Springs, N.Y., says; 
“Outs and binds all corn — slightly 

lodged and tangled, as well as standing. 
Have tried many corn harvesters. The \it very heavy). Itisa machine which al 
McCormick «s the only success.” ensilage growers must have.” 


Manufactured by McCORMICK HARVESTING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 


THE SOUTHWICK BALING PRESS. 


Machine at a 10-Tons-a-Day Price. 

— - A 12-Tons-a- Day Our Warranty Goes with Each Machine, 

The Southwick Baling Press is a 2-horse, full-circle machine, 

It has tne largest feed opening of 
any Continuous-Baling, 
Double-Bireke Press in 

eV 







WHAT WE’: 
SAY WE DO 
WE DO DO 




















Bales tight; draft light. 
Capacity; Construction; Durability—all the BEST. 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., 117 MAINS 
from Canadian storehouses. pervision. Guaranteed 


Also in smaller quantities C A % A D A quality and weight. 


UNLEACHED HARDWOOD 


General Eastern Agents for Write for free pamphlet, 
sam pie ana price, 

., MUNROE, LALOR & CO., 

p62 Arcade Block, Oswego.N. Y. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Bone Fertilizers. 
CHEAP WATER SUPPLY 
BY AUTOMATIC RAMS. 


A COST OF LESS THAN 


25 Cts, 
PER ACRE 


PER YEAR 
GUARANTEED. 


This is the only known 
economical method of ir- 
rigation on a small scale 
and for supplying water 
forany purpose on Stock 
Farms, to Country Resi. 
dences, Creameries | 
Dairymen, &c. 


A RIFE RAM 


will elevate water in any quantity to any height at 
any distance. Made in ail sizes, for all purposes, and 
will deliver more water than any other ram under 
game conditions. Ill. Catalogue anc estimates free, 
RIFE ENGINE CoO., B. L. Greider, Sec., Koanvke, Va 


























Our Ashes are gathered and 


a gee in carload lots in 
shipped under personal su- 


, sacks or barrels direct 












































S PLE N ; C is generally 
F EV E fe the cause of 


SUDDEN DEATHS 


among Live Stock. It 
can be prevented by vac- 
cination. Over ten 
millions of animals have 
already been successful- 
ly vaccinated. Address 
for particulars, 


Pasteur Anthrax Vaccine(U.8. 
& Canada) Company, Ltd., 
369 Broadway, New York. 




















No pombe. New summer 

100 % rofit. goods. Agents wanted. in 

every = and a. in the United States. The Bolgiano 
otor Co., Box 13, Baltimore, Md. 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


Complete oe -edge work and big 
AMERICAN MANUFA &tuntho co 
Box 407, Garten, Pe 
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mowers, send for Feariess Catalogue. 
Address, MINARD HARDER, 
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Changes in Crop Prospects. 


Normal weather conditions prevailed gen- 
erally during the week ending July 6. Rain- 
fall while not abundant was generally well 
distributed in the shape of showers, but there 
are many localities where more moisture is 
urgently needed. In eastern Kansas, southern 
Missouri and Illinois there was sufficient rain 
to seriously interfere with threshing opera- 
tions, and there is complaint that such 
wheat is wet and tongh and being unfit 
for local milling is forwarded to commer- 
cial centers for immediate sale. Winter wheat 
harvest is almost entirely completed, and 
while good yields are locally reported the rule 
is further disappointment. A shade of appre- 
hension is becoming apparent in returns from 
the spring wheat districts. No general posi- 
tive damage is claimed, but the crop is reach- 
ing its critieal stage in the milk, and several 
days of hot weather during the week excites 
some alarm. In a few localities it is becoming 
apparent the recent frosts did some injury. 
The general high condition, however, is reason- 
ably well maintained. 

Corn made rapid progress during the week 
and timely showers during the present month 
will make the largest crop ever grown. Oat 
harvest is beginning with no general change 
in the outlook. An enormous area of millet 
has been sown and recent showers are bring- 
ing it on rapidly. 


NEW YORK. 


Cambridge, Washington Co Q, July 4—Quite 
anumber have begun haying; they find the 
grass much lighter than was expected. Corn, 
oats and potatoes are looking well. Potato 
bugs are more numerous than ever. All are 
through hilling. Sheep were never so low. 
Those who have them are getting rid of them 
at any price. Horses very cheap. <A good one 
ean be bought from $50 to 75. 

Canajoharie, Montgomery Co 0, June 29—A 
fine rain has freshened vegetation. The hay 
erop will be the poorest quality and smallest 
yield per acre that has been known for many 

ears. Corn making very good progress. 

any farmers are plowing meadows and plant- 
ing corn, millet or buckwheat. Pastures very 
dry and very light for the season of year. Old 
hay is being firmly held at $15 perton. The 
frosts and extra dry weather have injured the 
fruit crop. There is astrong feeling among 
dairymen that butter and cheese will advance 
in price. 

Duanesburg, Schenectady Co oO, June 6—The 
severe drouth in June has cut the hay crop 
one-half or more. This is a hay-producing 
section and usually large amounts are sent to 
market but many farmers will cut only enodgh 
for their stock this year. The effect of the 
drouth on oats has not been so severe and if 
farmers can save the straw in good order it 
will help them out. The light rains for the 

ast two weeks have brightened up prospects. 

lover looks sickly as though worms or some- 
thing might beat the roots. Some think the 
frost in May is the cause. Corn and potatoes 
looking extremely well. A large amount of 
buckwheat has been sown. Some have com- 
menced haying. Rye a fair crop and ready to 
harvest. 


Edmeston, Otsego Co 0, July 4—Dr Sweet 
has pressed about 100 tons of hay and has been 
offered $15 per ton for three carloads of it. A 
large creamery is being built at Sweet’s sta- 
tion. Oats, corn and potatoes looking fine but 
the hay crop will be very light. Feed in pas- 
tures very poor and many farmers are feeding 
grain. Wool buyers paying l13c per lb for 
wool. F. Shawler has the finest piece of oats 
intown. Farmers are sowing corn, millet and 
buckwheat and are plowing later than usual. 
Haying nicely begun. A larger acreage of 
corn planted this season than usual. Fruit 
prospects better than last year but the yield 
will be below the average of former years. 
Jared Robinson has finished gathering straw- 
berries having given employment to many 
through the picking ‘ason. L. Carpenter has 
6000 doz eggs in cold storage. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co a, July 3—The 


round is well soaked with rain and everything 
is much benefited, especially oats and early po- 





tatoes. Rye and wheat will be ripe the first of 
July. Many have begun haying. Corn is 
looking well. John H. Horton recently sold a 


fine matched pair of steers to Walter N. Wood 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





of Westchester Co. Mrs F. Norris has a new 
picket fence in front of her residence in place 
of the old one. A farmer in this town has four 
turkey hens that have laid 250 eggs this year. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co GO, July 6—Sea- 
sonable crops looking uncommonly fine. Hay a 
better crop than was anticipated. Good butter 
lower to-day than in many years. The entire 
fruit crop is light and there will be few if any 
apples for shipment. 


East Cobbleskill, Schoharie Co Oo, June 28— 
For the last three days this section has been 
blessed with copious showers of rain, though 
the rains have been only local. Vegetation, 
which before was suffering extremely from 
drouth, is now dving finely. Hay will be about 
half a normal — Spring grain will now 
come rapidly to a fair crop growth. Average 
rye crop, potatoes doing well, apples scarce, 
hops much lighter than one year ago, but now 
doing well and are coming forward finely. 
Butter in tubs sells at 15c, eggs 13c, wool, 16c 
washed, light pork 7c, heavy pork 64c. Money 
very searce. 

Fort Ann, Washington Coo, Jtly 6—On 
July 2 the thermometer fell to within six de- 
grees of freezing. Recent rains have helped 
us but we need more. Hay the lightest crop in 
years. Many farmers say they will be obliged to 
reduce their stock. July 450 cans of milk were 
shipped from our station. The machinery is 
being taken out of the Cains Falls woolen fac- 
tory and the plant is to be converted into a shirt 
and collar factory. Vernon Race has bought 
machinery for his new cider mi!l costing $1000. 


Gloversville, Fulton Co o, July 6—The straw- 
berry crop is about gathered and growers com- 
plain of a poor yield caused by frost and dry 
weather. Grass is the poorest it has been for 
a good many years and the price of hay is ad- 
vancing. Arthur Gillett has sold his small 
farm andis moving the greenhouse on his 
brother’s land. A few farmers have begun 
mowing their grass land which is principally 
covered with daisies. Pastures.are getting 
short. 


Glendale, Hardin Co 0, latitude 37°, July 1— 
Good rains and corn is growing rapidly 
though late. It can yet make a good crop. 
Ground clean and plowing will be over in a 
few days. Wheat filled badly and grain shriv- 
seled; some say it frosted while in bloom and 
some say hot weather caused shriveling when 
ripening. Not over three-fourths of a crop can 
be harvested. Clover and grass injured by 
snow, oats a tolerably fair crop though we do 
not sow much, Irish potato crop light, apple 
crop good, no peaches or small fruit. An in- 
creased acreage in sorghum and farmers are 
feeding it extensively. Cattle, hogs, wheat, 
iobacco and fruit sell at good prices. Horses, 
mules and sheep low. 

Glasco, Ulster Co a, July 8—Haying has be- 
gun and the crop is quite light through this 
section. Grain that was not winter killed 
looks fair, but will not beafull crop. Oats 
looking fine and free from rust. Corn looking 
well. Potatoes in fine condition although 
bugs and Colorado beetles have made their 
appearance. With the aid of sprayers and 
paris green they are being rapidly destroyed. 
Apples scarce and bid fair to be high this fall. 
Plums and pears more plentiful but they may 
fall before they ripen. Hadanice rain last 
week but need more. 


Guilderland, Albany Co o, July 6—Very dry 
weather here and farmers are cutting their 


hay. It is only a quarter of a crop—the poor- 
est in years. Rye crop very good and corn 
looks promising. Potato bugs very bad. 


There were a few cherries, but no plums and 
only a few pears and apples. Red and black 
raspberries look well and if good rains come 
the crop will be a good one. Oats are very 
short and are all headed out. Pastures short 
and poor. Corn that was planted early is the 
best. Late planting came up unevenly. 


Lafayette, Onondaga Co oO, July 3—The late 
rains have been very beneficial, particularly to 
corn, potatoes and grain, which are doing fine- 
ly. Hay will be a light crop but the rains have 
saved it from drying up as it had begun to do. 
Considerable buckwheat is being sown, and 
rather more fodder corn than usual. Wheat is 
ripening early, some fields being ready to cut. 
Other grain and hay are forward. 


Lawrence, St Lawrence Co O, July 6—The 
drouth is beeoming severe and all crops are 
suffering. Haying has just commenced and 
the yield will not be more than 75 per cent of 
an average one. Apples will jot make more 
than one-fourth of an average yield. Produce 





of all kinds low and farmers doing very little 
in the way of building or repairing. 


Mecklenburg, Schuyler Co 0, July 2—The 
late rains have brightened crop prospects very 
much, except hay which will not be more than 
one-half crop. Wheat and rye are filling well 
and will be a full crop. Corn and potatoes are 
looking well. The potato bugs are appearing 
and some have already used green. Many 
farmers are inquiring for pasture. 


North Manlius, Onondaga Co 0, July 4—The 
recent rains have helped the hay crop. All 
hoed crops look fine. Small fruit is doing 
well. Murray DeLaney picked 15 crates black- 
caps from an acre,on Monday. Eggs are high- 
er, bringing l6c readily. Edmund Adams 
is marketing a fine lot of Telephone peas, yield 
good. Several farmers have begun haying. 


Norfolk, St Lawrence Co 0, July 6—Haying 
has commenced a week earlier than usual ow- 
ing to dry weather. Grass is not improving 


and if the dry weather continues it will be 
worse. Other crops look well for such a dry 
time. Blueberries are a complete failure while 


other small fruit will be scarce. Plums are 
also a failure. Potato bugs were never more 
numerous and every effort is being made to 
exterminate them. Corn looks well every- 
where and bids fair to make a good crop. In 
some sections there has been no rain of any 
importance for three weeks and the soil is 
pretty well parched. 

Perth, Fulton Co o, July 6—Farmers in look- 
ing over their meadows find them very light 
most of them yielding one-half to two-thirds of 
_— of poor quality. Oats and corn look 
well for this time of year. Potatoes did not as 
a rule come up evenly and are not very promis- 
ing. Bugs numerous. Old hay scarce and 

rice advancing. Old potatoes plentiful and 
ow. Milk in good supply and milkmen have 
not been obliged to buy as yet outside of 
their contracts. Farmers beginning to take 
more interest in politics as they find that their 
interests have been neglected by the men 
whom they elected. 


Milk and Tuberculosis Inspectors Named— 
The commissioner of agriculture has appointed 
Charles B. Wakefield of Kennedy, Walter J. 
Bennett of Lake Mahopac and William B. 
Reading of Buffalo as milk experts at $900 per 
annum. The state board of health, at its meet- 
ing held here last week, appointed D. F. 
O’Donohue of Syracuse and Owen Cassidy of 
Havana as the tuberculosis commission in ac- 
cordance with the terms of Dr Smelzer’s bill 
passed at the recent session of the legislature 
and signed by Gov Morton, giving authority 
to continue the inspection of tuberculous cat- 
tle. This law provides for the appointment of 
two of its members by the state board of 
health, whose duties shall be to carry out the 
provisions of the public health law relat- 
ing to tuberculosis in cattle, and such 
members shall receive a salary of 250 per month 
together with necessary expenses and shall 
hold office for one year. They shall also make 
monthly reports to the state board of health. 
The annual supply bill contained an item of 
20,000 for carrying on the work. Expert veter- 
inarians will be employed and those herds 
examined whose owners make application, un- 
til some definite plan of action is formulated. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ ——y advertisements will be sef in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
a returns and prove a paying investment. 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








ARMERS who want to buy Pure Delaware Grown Scarlet or 

Crimson Clover seed which 1s free from all dirt, wild mustard 
turnip and carrot seed, should send their orders to Wm. T. Bu- 
chanan, who is selling a nice loton eommission. Prices are lalf 
bushel $2.00, one bushel $3.50, which mcludes bags on board of the 
cars. (Don't send postage stamps). Address WM. T. BUCHANAN, 
Dover, Del. 
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The last of the 30-day bills left with Gov Mor- 
ton after the adjournment of the legislature 
have been disposed of, among the last of rural 
interest to receive official sanction being Dr 
Smelzer’s bill referred to above. 


Fruit Prospects More Encouraging. —Since 
the late spring frosts in the Lake Erie grape 
region nature has been active with her repar- 
ative work, and now there are but few traces 
of the frost’s blasting blow visible at first 
sight. The vines have sent out new shoots 
and are clothed in green, except those which 
were killed to the ground. With them the 
shoots start from the root, making long, vigor- 
ous canes, while all former growth clings 
brown and dead to the wires. Niagara was 
most sensitive to frost and Diamond by far the 
least. It is surprising to note how 
hardy all grapes, excepting the Niagara, 
are to frost. Every tree in a row of dwarf 

ars (Louise Bonne and Angouleme) was 

rozen dead, roots and all, while within 40 
feet nine rows of Concord vines not only re- 
tained their tender shoots and foliage, but the 
fruit has set in full upon them. I think that 
quite a full growth of wood will form and ma- 
ture this year for next year’s crop, except in 
situations more remote from the lake. There 
many old vineyards were killed to the ground 
and the young canes starting from the roots 
will be the only living wood. These will re- 
quire two or three years to attain a growth 
equal to the old one. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Jamesport, July 3—J.A. Phelps was a wel- 
come guest in every home when he came 
through this place with THE AGRICULTURIST, 
for all who subscribed claim it to be the best 
farm paper ever published. Farmers have 

one into haying with a jump. Hay is very 

eavy and many of the larger farmers contem- 
plate supplying the Nova Scotia market in- 
stead of shipping it to New York. The acreage 
of cabbage and cauliflower is greater than ever. 
Z. M. Woodhull and sons have planted a large 
field of cabbage and cauliflower. James Wil- 
liamson, one of our most successful young 
farmers, celebrated the Fourth by inviting , his 
large circle of friends to what he called a 
“bachelor tea.’’ Refreshments were served 
consisting of stewed oysters and fried eggs. 
For entertaitiment the whole company went 
out into the potato field and :picked bugs and 
eutworms. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Shrewsbury, York Co co, June 25—We are 


now about to take off one of the largest and 
most profitable grain and hay crops ever har- 
vested in this vicinity. The grain stands very 
thick and the straw is clean and the heads 
well filled. The rise in price of wheat has en- 
eouraged farmers very much. The summer 
crops look well and promise an abundant yield. 
Potatoes are largely cultivated in this section. 
The bugs are not doing any injury worth 
speaking of this season. Oats promise a good 
erop. Being near Baltimore market, produce 
is governed by the city prices leaving a very 
small margin for profit. Eggs 12c, creamery but- 
ter 18 to 22c, corn 50c, wheat 75c, old chicken 8c, 
spring chicken 12 to 14c. Fruit promises to 
be a fair crop and of good quality. Business 
outlook is very much improved. 


Westfall, Pike Co o, July 3—Have had se- 
vere drouth through here this year, but the 
weather has been better of late. Grain crops 
will be very short, but rye looks all right. Po- 
tatoes and corn are looking well. Potato 
bug crop very large. Farmers in one part of 
the Delaware valley are being greatly troubled 
with grasshoppers. Cherries are not as plenti- 
fulas last year. Prospects are good for a 
large crop of chestnuts, if blossoms are any 
sign. Summer boarders are quite plenty. 
Eggs are retailing for 16c, butter 22c. Veal 
ealves now sell to butchers for 5c 1 w. 





The Tobacco Crop and Market. 





PENNSYLVANIA—Much-needed rains have fallen 
during early July, which has stimulated growing 
greatly. Some patches show plants of consider- 
able size, but in most fields plants are small.—At 
Littiz, Laneaster Co Q, the new and growing °9 
tobacco appears to be in good condition. There 
is somewhat less planted. Splendid weather 
just now after a somewhat dry spell so 
hat it looks very favorable. The crop is 
about half Havana and half seedleat. 
There is perhaps about one fourth of ’9% to 
bacco in farmers’ hands and some ’93. The ’94 
tobacco was sold at 4@6c for seed wrappers and 1 

3e for fillers. Havana wrappers from 8to 12e, 

Hers and binders from 1to 3and 4c. The ’% 
erops in Lancaster county look very promising. 
—In Clay township, Lancaster Co, there is about 
one-eighth less acres planted to tobacco than last 


year. There may be one-sixth of the old tobacco 
in growers’ hands. Prospects for the ’9 crop are 
fair and about three-fourths of it is Havana 
seed and one-fourth Pennsylvania seed.There have 
been no sales of late. Havana seed brought from 
5 to 10c through, Penusylvania seed from 3 to 8¢ 
through.—At Shrewsbury, less than one-half the 
usual acreage of tobacco has been planted this 
year. Last year’s crop is mostly held by the 
armer for want of prices that will pay for the 
labor of raising it. 


OnTIO—In the Miami valley, plants doing well 
and weather conditions favorable. Sales of sev- 
eral carloads of Dutch and Spanish have been 
made at current rates, viz, Zeimmer’s Spanish 7@ 
8c, Dutch 5@6c and Gebharts 4@5¢ce.—At Cincin- 
nati, offerings of Burley leaf for the week ending 
July 1, smaller than for the week previous. 
Fancy leaf sold as strong as ever but ‘oekinen and 
good grades showed a weakened tendency. The 
following table explains itself: 


Week Year 
1895 1894 1895 1894 
Offerings, 2.091 2,567 55,603 53,077 
Rejections, f 497 15,054 13,910 
Actual sales, 1,591 2,074 40,549 39,167 
Receipts, 1,957 2,130 36,081 34,554 


The 2091 hhds sold as follows: 254 at $1@3 95, 500 
at 4@5 95, 425 atf6@7 95, 222 at 8@9 95, 379 at 10@14 75, 
257 at 15@19 75, 49 at 20@24 75, 5 at 25@27 75. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEw YORK, July 9—The generaljconditionstin the 
hop market indicate a holding off of buyers and 
dealers, pending developments in the growing 
crop. The market is quiet and inactive except 
for a small sale now and then at adow price. Re- 
garding crop prospects nothing new has develop- 
ed. The vines are doing well in most sections, 
but in many instances are totally neglected by 
growers and some will not pick at all. From the 
foreign market reports indicate little change. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


State N Y 94 choi ao AF, uy Su Sabie 
crop '94 choice @’ 8@8 
= _ 2 oe to prime, Pd tet . sar 
. « ‘com, @ 
- = ** §°93 choice, 5 5 5 
# “ *« “com to prime, 3 3 soe 
os “ old olds, 2@3 2@3 2@3 
Pacific ’94 choice, 8@s 8 
- *“ med to prime, @ 6@7 5 
e "93 choice, 5 5 5 
* “ com to prime, 3@4 3@4 3@4 


The domestic receipts and exports and im 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 

Past Cor week Since Same time 
week lasty’r Sept, ’94 lasty’r 


Domestic receipts, 991 1,394 161,617 134,058 
Exports to Europe, 147 826 78,102 72,807 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, 5 6,858 2,107 


LONDON, June 24. By Mail—The inquiry for Eng- 
lish hops is still of a very limited character, and 
values rule in favor of the buyer. Very few grow- 
ers are inclined to hold their hops much longer 
seeming to think it improbable that prices will 
improve. Several who had withdrawn their sam- 

les have returned them with instructions to sell. 

ports from the plantations do not vary much 
from those previously noted. The presence of 
vermin causes some anxiety and several growers 
are washing vigorously. The majority, however, 
are relying on the hoe sun and the fly goldings to 
clear off the aphis. A little mold has Loon noticed 
be places and some sulphuring has already been 

one. 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


NEW YORK. 


The June session of Oswego Co Pomona grange 
was held at Palermo Center, with Granite grange. 
There was a large attendance of members con- 
sidering the busy time of the year. A royal wel- 
come was given in words as well as in acts. 
Brother and Sister George Wright of Lamsons 
grange, Onondaga Co, were present. Oswego 
Co as too much business at its Pomona 
meetings to make them very interesting to those 
outside and many inside think business could be 
simplified so as to give more time to the intellect- 
ual side. Eleven candidates joined the grange. 
The next meeting will be at Ingalls Crossing with 
Volney grange, when election of officers takes 
place. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The alliance movement is still progressing in 
Wayne Co. Atthe last county meeting held at 
Poyntelle, June 24, 19 subordinate alliances were 
reported organized. One of the principal features 
was the address of welcome by the —— presi- 
dent, Thomas Smith, which was voted to be pub- 
lished. A vote of thanks was tendered Mrs J. 
Vansorder for suggestions in education. Miss 
Maggie Wagner of Scott Center ailiance was elect- 
ed as the lady delegate for the nextstate meeting. 
The county picnic will be held at Scott Center. in 
August, as near the 29th as can be arranged. W. 
A. Gardner, the state president, is expected. The 
— quarterly meeting will be at Equinunk, 

t 8. 
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Farmer’s| 
Wite. 


}Gold Dust Washing Powder § 
is the greatest help that was 6 
ever given entrance to any 
home. For the farmer’s wife, 
who has so many things to§ 
keep clean, it is the most effi- B 
cient, most economical, most @ 
helpful help that can be pro- 
cured. Sold everywhere in 
‘large packages, price 25 cts. 
GoLp Dust WASHING POWDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
important booklet containing recipes 


for making kerosene emulsions, for 
spraying crops and trees and live stock, 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 
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Freckles, Blotches, 
Ringworm, Eczema, 
Scald Head, Tetter, 
and all other skin 
disorders positively 
cured with 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT. 


RICE SOc. A BOX. 
oe 


If you would have soft, smooth and healthy 
skin, free from all imperfections, use constantly 
HEISKELL’S SOAP. 
Price 2% cts. Send Stamp for Free Sample. 

OHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., PHILA 


FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted. 
For «ll Kinds of Grinding.— 
A boy can operate and keep 

in order. “Book on Mills” 
and sample meal FREE. 
All kinds mill machinery, Flour 
mills built, roller or buhr system, .. 
Reduced Prices for ’95. : 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO..===— 
90 Day Street, 






























FARMERS Your PRODUCE 


To F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y. 
Receivers of all kinds of COUNTRY PRODUCE, including 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves. 
Specialties—Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions, 
Potatoes and Butter. Correspondence and Consignments 
solicited. Stencils furnished. 

Reference—Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Commercial Reports, 
to be found at any bank. 








JOHN H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BROS. 


Established_ 1852. 


NEW YORK STATE DRAIN TILE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. Y. 






SEES Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
qe SS Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 
Fire Cla 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 


Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic Sidewalk le, 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





[From page 23.] 
tirm. New cheese: N Y extra 84@8¢c Pp b, firsts 
6'g@Tlge, seconds 5a@6c, Vt extra S4c, lirsts 644@ 
Tigc, seconds 5@6c, part skims 3a@5c, Ohio flats 
extra 8@81,4¢, firsts 6@ic, sage 8a8%ec. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, supplies continue plentiful, and 
it has been impossible for producers to secure any 
advantage. Receipts over all roads continue 
liberal and prices remain very unsettled. The 
average surplus price is somewhere around $1.12 
}» can of 40 qts. 

Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
July 8 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE& West RR, 28,818 2,203 170 
N Y Central, 13,432 153 620 
N Y, Ont & West, 26,022 2,278 — 
West Shore, 8,435 509 717 
N Y, Sus & West, 13,101 930 34 
Del, Lack & West, 31,559 435 
NY & Putnam, 5,383 _— — 
New Haven & H, 5,399 55 _ 
Long Island, 1,082 — — 
N J Central, 1,618 7 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,161 20 _ 
H R T Co, 5,420 222 — 
Other sources, 4,200 — — 
Total receipts, 156,630 6,397 1.541 
Daily average, 22,376 914 220 


*Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
UTIcA, N Y, July 8—Although dry weather and 
the shrinkage of milk continue unabated, the 


market was off %c to-day and buyers were 
not anxious to get the goods. Conditions 
are such that salesmen have faith in 


the future, and several refused to sell at all this 
week, while others shipped only five or six days’ 
make. Onthe other hand, letters from abroad 
say that a buyer has no right to have an 
“opinion” this season, as the make in England 
and Canada is large and a shortage of 400,000 bxs 
in the states would be no help to the market. 

The receipts in N Y to date are about 175,000 bxs 
short of last season, but this amount can practi- 


THE 





CROPS AND THE WEATHER 


eally be figured up in cold storage in the 
country and unless there should be a shortage in 
the make from this time onward, the total] will 
foot up as large as it was last year. There is no 
doubt that the hay crop is exceedingly short 
and that milk is’ shrinking heavily at 
the present time. If dry weather should continue 
through this month, it would put a different 
aspect on the whole situation. 

Sales were as follows: Large colored, 4671 bxs at 
Tige, 2444 at 754c; large white, 1296 at 714¢c, 80 at 754c; 
small white, 42 at 75gc, small colored, 171 at 7\<e, 
687 at 75gc, 310 at 734c, 100 at 8¢; consignments 875 
bxs. Total 10,676 bxs against 10,457 last year. 

At Little Falls transactions were: 625 bxs at Te, 
1340 at 714¢, 1500 at 74e, 510 at 734e. 





Your Weeds and Your Neighbors. 


Every farmer should be interested in the re- 
moval of weeds from highways. This is 
neglected in many parts of the country. While 
weeds are diligently removed from around 
barns, houses, yards, lots, ete, they are too 
often neglected along the roadsides. We have 
seen ragweed, cocklebur and|thistle growingso 
luxuriantly that fences could not be seen. 
Most of our roadsides contain enough weeds to 
sow whole farms. Why should the owners 
along roads not be compelled to remove them? 
A few years ago prickly lettuce was 
unheard of in American farming but 
it promises now to be as great a 
menace as the Russian thistle. It has spread 
over a greater territory and nothing has been 
done to check it. A few plants occur along our 
highways, in cultivated fields, gardens, lawns 
and meadows ; it grows most persistently every- 
where. It crowds out many valuable plants. 
If more of the early plants had been removed 
farmers would be less troubled withit. It will 
require active effort on the part of everyone 
now to exterminate the weed. Farmers may 





well ask their city brethren to use more care 
in the removal of weeds. The vast majority of 
weeds spread from town and city to the farm. 

This is the history of prickly lettuce, buffalo 
bur, Canada thistle and a host of other weeds, 
and we wish to especially emphasize the im- 
portance of city and town authorities prevent- 
ing the growth of noxious weeds in vacant lots 
and streets. Hundreds and thousands of weeds 
on a single lot produce millions of seeds. Seeds 
like those of prickly lettuce and thistle are 
carried not only to neighboring farms but for 
miles in 


some cases. 





Wheel Hoes—Watering Device.—C. B. L.: 


The hand wheel hoe is no longer an exper- 
iment; hundreds are in use on vegetable farms 
among onions, carrots, etc, when the rows are 
close together. The Planet Jr goods offera 
variety of wheel hoes and these are among the 
best. F. P. Todd, Rowley, Mass, wants to 
hear from farmers who have used the Buckley 
watering device. 











Waterproof: 


Vacuum Leather Oil, if freely applied. 
Get a can at a harness- or shoe-store, 
25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; book 
‘*How to Take Care of Leather,’’ and 
swob, both free ; use enough to find out ; 
if you don’t like it, take the can back 
and get the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. Ifyou can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Growing Wheat this Year = 
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unless you use on every acre you plant Bradley’s Unequaled 
Fertilizers, which not only increase the Wheat Crop from 50% 
to 100%, but so strengthen the stand of grass that the Hay 
Crop is increased from one to three tons per acre. We present 


two of thousands of examples of what they will do: 


BrapDwey FertTivizer Co.: 
Gentlemen : —\ have used your goods for some time and with good results. 


Upper St. Crarr, Pa., Oct. 15, 1894. 
On ten acres we used 


twelve hundred and fifty pounds, one hundred and twenty-five pounds to the acre, and had forty bushels 


of good oats to the acre. 
On wheat I used one hundred and fifty 


acre. 


ounds to the acre. We 


My neighbors who did not use any phosphate had twenty-five bushels to the 
had five hundred and thirty-two 


bushels of wheat on seventeen acres (thirty-one bushels per acre), weighing sixty-four pounds to the bushel, 
and since we have been using your fertilizers on our wheat the yield has been almost double. 


BrRaDLey FerTtiiizer Co.: 


Yours respectfully, 


Wo. T. Firs. 
GREENSBURG, IND., Aug. 18, 1894. 


Gentlemen :— I raised ninety acres of wheat this season and used four different brands of fertilizers 


and bone. 
wheat I had. 


I used your BD Sea-Fowl Guano on twenty acres, and it produced the best 


The portion where I used your goods yielded thirty and a qua~er bushels to the acre, 
while where the other goods were used the yield was only twenty-one bushels totheacre. I 


used the same amount of each brand to the acre on the whole piece. 


were the same all around as nearly as I could judge. 


to BRADLEY FER 
843 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


\ 


Yours truly, 


CO., Boston, or 


The soil and conditions 


J. E. Conway. 


Be sure and write before yee plant your Wheat 
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Se RY oF THE News 


A New Weather Man.—Prof Mark W. Har- 
rington, chief of the government weather 
bureau, has been removed by the president. 
There has been friction between Prof Harring- 
ton, who is a hold-over official, and Secretary 











Morton, his official chief, for sometime. On 
June 19, according to the statement 
which Prof Harrington now for the 


first time makes public, the president re- 
quested his resignation, ‘because of personal 
interests,’’ as Prof Harrington says. he pro- 
fessor refused to resign and the president di- 
rected his removal, to take effect on July 1. 
Prof Harrington was appointed by Secretary 
Rusk in 1890, from Michigan, because of his 
long acquaintance with meteorological mat- 


ters. He was a member of the faculty of 
Ann Arbor’ university and had the 
influence of the Michigan senators. 


Maj Dunwoody of the signal service is men- 
tioned as Prof Harrington’s successor, but as 
the weather bureau has been transferred to 
the control of the agricultural department, the 
assignment of an army officer for this duty 
would requirea special order from the secre- 
tary of war and approval by the president. 





A Prisoner’s Good Luck.—Two years ago Au- 
gust Dahner was sent to the Ionia (Mich) 
prison for two years for whipping a man wlio 
refused to pay him wages. Dahner served his 


time and was released a few days ago. 
When he stepped out of prison he was 
met at the door by attorneys, who in- 


formed him that a fortune of $252,000 was 
his when he chose to claim it. Dahner’s uncle 
was one of the original 49ers and struck pay 


dirt in the Calico mining district of San 
3ernardino county, Cal, years ago, and 
afterward increased his wealth. When 


he died 18 months ago he had six living heirs, 
one of whom is Dahner. 





Death of Ex-President Peixoto._The New 
York Herald’s correspondent in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, telegraphs that the report of the death 
of ex-President Peixoto of Brazil reached there 
Sunday. Marshal Floriano Viera Peixoto was 
born in the province of Alagaos 52 years 
ago, and entering the army as a _ pri- 
vate was advanced successively through 
all its grades, finally to its command- 
er-in-chief. He was esteemed by his gen- 
erals to be one of the ablest of the army offi- 
cers. The revolution which elevated Peixoto 
to the head of the government of Brazil was 
led by Admiral De Mello, afterward the lead- 
er of the naval revolt against Peixoto. Peix- 
oto appointed De Mello and other leaders of 
the revolution against Fonseca to be his cabi- 
net officers. In adopting that policy he made 
a great mistake, because they were very ambi- 
tious men and entered the administration 
burdened with heavy compromises growing 
out of the revolution. * Peixoto did not enjoy 
during his three years at the head of the gov- 
ernment one day of peace. He committed 
many errors, and was often arbitrary. Peixoto 
hoped for the election of a civilian to be his 
successor, and applauded the choice of Dr 
Prudente de Moraes. 


Gov Brown Withdraws.—Gov John Young 
Brown of Kentucky has given out a card with- 
drawing from the senatorial race. Recent 
family bereavements in the death of his daugh- 
ter and the untimely loss of his son are the 
prime causes for his action. He is for free 
silver, and it was his purpose to make an ac- 
tive canvass of the state to begin the day be- 
fore the murder of his son. 


Colorado Democrats Meet.—The meeting of 
the Colorado state democracy at Denver which 
had been advertised as a gathering of Jeffer- 
sonians to consider the financial question and 
act in advance of the fall convention was a 
disappointment to those who have stood with 


the party during the trying times in Colo- 
rado. As foreshadowed, the meeting was 


packed with the followers of Waite, and the 
result was the adoption of resolutions that 
were populistic in tone. The financial policy 
of the administration was denounced. 
Delegates were selected to attend the conven- 
tion at Washington, D C, called by Senators 


. 


OUR 








Harris, Jones and Turpie, and the following 
were named as delegates at large: Charles S. 
Thomas and T. J. O’Donnell of Denver; John 
A. Gordon of Trinidad and Alva Adams of 
Pueblo. Five delegates from each of the con- 
gressional districts were alsonamed. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draft an address to 
the democrats of the country. 


Terrible Storm in the West.—The entire 


eastern watershed of the Rocky mountains 
from the Nebraska and Iowa lines to Texas 
was swept Saturday and Sunday by a fierce 
storm which destroyed many lives and much 
property. Over 40 persons are known to have 
lost their lives, chiefly in Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kansas and Indian Territory. Chicago was 
visited by a storm Sunday which wrecked 
many boats on the lake and several were 
drowned. 





The War in Cuba.—Col Aldave reports from 
Ciego De Avilain Cuba that a government 
force under command of Maj Chabran has 
routed the insurgent bands under Castillo and 
Zayas, killing three men and capturing anum- 
ber of saddle horses and a quantity of arms. 
The loss on the government side was one 
wounded. The engagement took place in the 
mountains of San Felipe near Arroyo Blanco, 
Puerto Principe. Col Aldave also reports that 
a rebel band attacked a Spanish detachment at 
Ranchuelo, but were repulsed. 


A New Southern Railroad.—At a special elec- 
tion held recently in Shreveport, La, Shreve- 
port and Caddo parish voted a tax to the Kan- 
sas City, Pittsburg and Gulf railroad company 
amounting to $345,000. This insures the build- 
ing of that important road to New Orleans dur- 
ing this year and the erection of its general 
shops here. Sixty-nine thousand dollars were 
also voted tothe Missouri and Kansas railroad 
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to induce it to build a branch into Shreveport. 
This will make Shreveport one of the greatest 
railroad centers in the south. 





After New York Hotels.— President Roosevelt 
of the New York police board, now that he has 
closed the saloons, will devote his attention to 
the large hotels and places where men of 
means get their drinks. He expressed himself 
both pleased and satisfied at the manner in 
which the police enforced the excise law last 
Sunday. He said they had done their work 
well, and that the stringent enforcement 
of the law must be kept up riglit along. 
It was only at low-water mark yet. Mr 
Roosevelt asked Acting Chief Conlin to fur- 
nish him with a list of police officers who did 
excise duty particularly well, and who got in 
any way injured in doing so. The president 
told the acting chief that hereafter special at- 
tention must be given to hotels, and that 
places where men of means got their drinks 
must be closed quite as tightly as the saloons 
where the poor man bought his beer. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did not say anything about the 
clubhouses. 





News in Brief.—A daughter was born to 
President and Mrs Cleveland Sunday after- 
noon at their summer home at Gray Gables. 

Francis M. Dickenson, a prominent resident 
of Belchertown, Mass, was trampled to death 
by a savage bull Tuesday. 

The Maine building at the World’s fair was 
rededicated Tuesday on its new site at Poland 
Springs, Me. Senators Hale and Frye and 
Congressmen Dingley and Boutelle were pres- 
ent and spoke. 

Two suburban trains on the Old Colony di- 
vision of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford road collided near Milton, Mass, 
Tuesday night and two men were seriously 
injured. 
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NORTH’S CELEBRATED FRUIT AND DAIRY 


BOLSTER SPRING. 





ket St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 


A perfect wagon spring to convert a 
common farm wagon into a first-class spring 
vehicle. They are complete as sold, ready 
te drop on the bolsters, with extension end 
shoes to fit odd width bolsters. They are 
low down, elastic and reliable; automatic- 
ally adjust themselves to light or heavy 
loads. Ask your dealer to order you a pair. 
They are worth many times their cost. 

For sale by 
Rawlings Implement Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; W. H. Jones, 1916 Mar- 


Walbridge & Co., Buffalo, New York. 


PONTIAC SPRING WORKS, Sole Manufacturers, 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN. 
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A Midsummer Longing. 


GILLETTE M. KIRKE. 


Oh, sunlit river! Rippling, sparkling river, 
So dear to memory, 

Thou pausest not for joy or woe but ever 
Steadily 
Thou speedest to the sea. 


Oh, how I love thy devious course to follow, 
By tarm and hamlet still, 
Through many a fern-lined, fragrant, bosky hol- 
low, 
By wooded hill 
And many a clattering mill. 


The stately iris in thy mirror gazes 
Like some fair queen in purple majesty, 

Nor deigns to heed the rustling rushes’ praises,— 
Continually 
Her sweet face smiles on thee. 


Ani that pure nun, the snow-white water lily, 
Wafts incense o’er the altar of thy breast 

From cloistered coves and quiet nooks where stilly 
Thy waters rest, 
By green soft banks caressed. 


Wild roses, with their pink cheeks freshly glowing 
Jeneath the troth-plight kiss the sunbeams gave, 
Dance gaily to the music of thy flowing 
Or lave 
Their blushes in thy wave. 


Down through thy 
meadows 
Kine wander, feeding slow, 
Coming at neon to cool them in the shadows 
Thy low- 
Drooped willows o’er thee throw. 


green and daisy-sprinkled 


Oh, sunlit river! Rippling, sparkling river! 
Still is thy charm confessed. 
I would that I might float and dream forever 
At rest 
Upon thy heaving breast. 
ee 


A Faith Cure. 


By Florence McCallen. 








UNT TRUDIE and I 
were sitting on the 
front porch when a 
buggy passed. In it 
were a man and a wo- 
man—the man _. bent 
nearly double, with el- 





bows on knees and his 
wide hat slouched over 
his eyes, the woman up- 
right and stiff, staring straight before her. 

‘Are they strangers, Aunt Trude? They 
didn’t speak, nor bow. And everybody one 
meets here has a friendly greeting for friend 
or foe, it seems to me.” 

Aunt Trudie’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘Thet’s Abe 
Littlejohn,” she said. “I’ve knowed him sence 
he was knee high. He hain’t no reason to 
thank me, and yit he’d speak ef he durst; his 
wife hes reason to thank me, and she’d die 
afore she’d look to’r’'d me.” 

Aunt Trude was a jolly little, round body, 
with a waist just as long as her apron strings 
were wide, and a face so creased with laughter 
wrinkles that she she seemed to smile even in 
sleep. 

“You mind thet woman 
preachin’? The one I said 
preacher’s widder.”’ 

“Yes; Uncle Zimri says she’s the prettiest 
woman in the country. But I don’t think her 
pretty at all.” 

“No, I didn’ reckon ye would. I’ve 
purtier gals a plenty, and yit she’s a favorite 
amongst the men. Women call her /icety, an’ 
I own she’s full of devilment, but she’s a good- 
hearted creatur! She’s hed more chances to 
marry than all the girls in the settlement all 
put together. She’s the one what help- 
ed me to lay Almiry Littlejohn under 
obligations. Abe married money, an’ 
hed more left him twell he’s a_ rich 
man. He built a big fine house an’ a 
barn bigger an’ finer than anyone else, an’ 
bought all he knowed how to buy, an’ Almiry 
didn’ know how else to do, so she begun to en- 
joy pore health. Abe, he bought bottles an’ 
bottles of patent medicines, an’ Almiry she’d 
lay in piles of almanacs an’ read all about how 
people’d be’n cured, an’ then she'd feel all 
them symptoms, an’ he’d ride to town an’ git 
that kind of medicine. 

“T felt considerable sorry fur Abe. A man 
kin kind of git over buryin’ his wife, an’ ride 
and court agin,’ but Abe’s case was worse. One 
day I was talkin’ this over with the Widder 
Sprowl; she sot about whar you’re sittin’, 
twirlin her bonnet around by the strings. Our 
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‘* THROUGH MANY A FERN-LINED, FRAGRANT, BOSKY HOLLOW.”’ 








hired man says her eyes hes a little yalla 
devil in ’em dancin’ under the blue, an’ hit was 
shore dancin’ when she looked up. 

***Aunt Trude,’ says she, ‘I kin cure that 
woman.’ 

* ‘She’s tried everything—’ 

* ‘But she hain’t tried this,’ says the Widder 
Sprowl, ‘ hit’s a faith cure ; an’ the doctor, and 
not the patient, hes the faith.’ 

“An’ then she laughed. I laughed too, for 
the widder dimpled over considerable and 
looked well when she laughed. 

“ ‘You must help me, Aunt Trudie, an’ you 
musn’t tell Uncle Zim. But if you did, he 
wouldn’t believe it of me.’ And then she 
laughed again. 

“In about half an hour Abe Littlejohn came 
along ladened down with liniment and patent 
medicine bottles. The widder called to 
him, an’ he druv up to the gate an’ I left them 
a talkin’ an’ went acrost back way to see Almi- 
ry. She was working a real purty funeral 
piece on cardboard with green an’ yalla crew- 
el,an’ wus aimin’to put on Abe’s name an’ 
hern. The names bein’ some long, she hed run 
’em on the sides an’ they looked quite han’- 
some. I hated to do it, but I says to her: 

“*Ther ain’t no knowin’ whose name’lb’long 
alongside of yore’s thar, Almiry. You enjoyin’ 
sich pore health, an’ Abe hearty like.’ She 
looked at me mighty straight. 

* ‘He’s ben gone right smart over time. 
anything happened to him?’ 

“No,’ I said, dry like, ‘les you call talkin’ to 
the Widow Sprowl a happen; that’s what he’s 
a doin’ of now at my gate.’ 

“Folks don’t go to hoein’ es soon es they’ve 
planted ther’ seed, so I judged I’d said enough, 
an’ I went home. The nixt day Widder Sprowl 
come down airly in the ofternoon. 

*“*Le’s go over to Littlejohn’s; 
wuss.’ 

*I’d ben a lookin fur sich news, so I put on 
my bonnet an’ went. I noticed thet the wid- 
der looked peart like, an’ was dressed up to 
kill. 

“‘Now Aunt Trudie,’ says she, ‘you must 
stand by me. Something’s goin’ to drap.’ 


Has 


Almniry’s 


‘When we went in there wusn’t a soul in 
sight but Abe. He wus cookin’ some gruel 
over a lamp an’ spilln’ it over the clean table, 
for Miry kept a mighty nice house for a wo- 
man at death’s door. I went on upstairs an’ 
the widder staid to help Abe with the gruel. 
Almiry was tied up with flannen rags an’ 
smelt like a ’pothecary’s shop. 

‘“* ‘Air you any better, Sister Littlejohn? This 
here’s a fleetin’ world.’ 

*‘Almiry groaned. 

“* ‘A be’s fixin’ ye some gruel an’ the Widder 
Srowl is helpin’ him.’ 

“She growned worse. I heard the widder’s 
clear little voice, then Abe’s big bass one, an’ 
then a laugh. They was both laughing. Alk 
miry flopped over in the bed real lively con- 
siderin’, and tore the flannen off her ears. 

** *Tell Abe t’ hurry.’ 

‘*He looked real sheepish when he came in, 
an’ she wouldn’ tech the gruel, but groaned an’ 
groaned. We sent him after the doctor, an’ 
sat down in the next room with the door open 
to wait twell he got back. Ther was a sewin’ 
machine in the room, an’ the widder went up 
to it an’ turned the wheel. 

***T don’t like this kind,’ she said, ‘but it 
could be sold and mine kept. This is a nice 
house for a woman to step into out of a little 
one like mine.’”’ Then she came over an’ sot 
down agin. 

‘**Almiry’s most gone this time,’ she says, ‘an’ 
we kin talk it over. Abe says I kin make any 
change I want in the house. An’ I think it’s 
lucky Almiry never had that silk dress pattern 
cut into. I think I'll hev bead trimmin’——’ 

“An’ then that woman bounced out of bed, 
and you may reckon we made tracks across 
that paster. She won’t speak to us, nor let 
Abe, but she fired out the patent medicine, an’ 
she hain’t been sick sence.” 





A Japanese life of General Grant which is 
very funny is reproduced in the Century for 
July. Numerous scenes in the life of Grant 
and Lincoln are illustrated. The assasination 
of Lincoln represents the president grappling 
with five men who flourish dirk knives. 








OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


Chat of Books and Authors. 





A prize of $2000, the largest ever offered for 
ashort story, has been won by Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins, the celebrated author, for a detective 
story. This is a new line of effort for Miss 
Wilkins, and the public awaits its appearance 
with great interest. She produced the story 
in collaboration with a young man who is a 
member of the editorial staff of the Youth’s 
Companion and the Boston Transcript, Joseph 
Chamberlain by name. The prize was offered 
by a literary syndicate in New York city. 

Rudyard Kipling, it is said, will return to 
his native India, where he can better repro- 
duce the atmosphere of that country than in 
Vermont, where he has resided a few years 
past. His home has been in Brattleboro. 

The Cosmopolitan Magazine and McClure’s 
Magazine, both of which have sold at 15c per 
copy, have been reduced in price to 10c per 
copy. These are excellent magazines, both of 
them, but not so expensive to produce as the 
Century, Harper’s or Scribner’s. 

History becomes as fascinating as romance 
under the touch of Dr John Fiske, and the 
Atlantic Monthly is so fortunate as to have 
secured a series of articles from his pen, open- 
ing in the July issue with The Elizabethan 
sea kings. 





Government Publications.—Experiment Sta- 
tion Record No 8 reviews the world’s advance 
in agricultural science, and describes the 
special investigations in Switzerland. No 9 
contains the first of a series of articles on the 
physical properties of soils, by Dr Ewald 
Wollny. Bulletin 5 on the pocket gophers of 
the US gives remedies for these pests of the 
farm. The World’s Markets for American 
Products in Great Britain and Ireland is the 
first of a series to further the sale of farm prod- 
uce abroad. Other useful publications are: 
Organization lists of the stations and colleges, 
23; Methods and results of investiga- 
tions on the chemistry and economy of food, 
21; Notes on the San Jose scale; The 
pear tree psylla,7; Canker worms, 9; Harlequin 
cabbage bug, or calico bark, 10; Weeds and 
how to kill them, 28; Bibliography of the more 
important contributions to American economic 
entomology; Metal railroad ties, preservative 
processes and metal tie plates for wooden ties, 
9; Library bulletin 6; Weather review and 
charts ; and Botanist’s report. Nostrums for in- 
creasing the yield of butter, 12, and How to 
prevent or reclaim washed soils, 20, have been 
reprinted. Address the secretary of agricul- 
ture, at Washington, for any of the foregoing. 





Recent Agricultural Bulletins.—Farmers may 
obtain the following publications free by writ- 
ing to the agricultural experiment stations at 
the indicated postofitices : 

ARKANSAS—At Fayetteville. Vegetable gar- 
dening in the south (34). Forage plants. Pea- 
nuts. 

AUSTRALIA—At Sydney. Frozen meat trade; 
polled cattle (VI, 2). 

CanapA—At Guelph. Spraying -calendar, 
1895. At Toronto. Annual report of poultry 
and pet stock. 

ConneEctTicut—At New Haven. Organic ni- 
trogen ; fungous diseases; insects; proteids of 
rye and barley; diastase; dairying; Babcock 
test ; and tobacco (1895). 

ItLtino1is—At Urbana. Russian thistle and 
other weeds (39). 

Kansas—At Manhattan. Ensilage; forage 
plants ; renovating a prairie pasture (48). 

Lou1s1ANA—At Baton Rouge. Tobacco (33). 

MARYLAND—At College Park. Farm and 
garden crops (33). 

MinNESOTA—At St Anthony Park. Potatoes 
and fruits (39). 

MississipP1i—At Agricultural College. Kero- 
sene sprayer (32). 

New Yorx—At Ithaca. Spraying orchards 
(86). Dwarf lima beans (87). Early lamb 
raising (88). Feeding pigs (89). The China 
asters; flower beds (90). Recent chrysanthe- 
mums, varieties and culture (91). Effect of 
feeding fat to cows (92). 

New JersEy—At New Brunswick. Market 
garden fungicides (108). 

NortTu CAROLINA—At Raleigh. Cotton seed 
feeding (67). Fertilizers (25-27). Weather (63- 
67). Crop bulletins (1-9). 
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NortH DakotTa—At Fargo. Some profitable 
vegetables (18). 

OrEGoN—At Corvallis. Fruits and vegeta- 
bles(34). Forage plants; pig feeding (35). Com- 
position and uses of fertilizers (36). 

PENNSYLVANIA—At State College. Tobacco 
euring (36). 

SoutH Daxora—At Brookings. Artesian 
waters for irrigation (41). 

Trexas—At College Station. Feeding milch 
cows (33). 

UtTaH—At Logan. Irrigation, seepage wa- 
ter and underflow of rivers (38). 

VERMONT—At Burlington. Commercial fer- 
tilizers (45-46). } 

Vireinta—At Blacksburg. Bitter rot of ap- 
ples (40). 

West VirGin1A—At Morgantown. Vegeta- 
bles (39). Fertilizer analyses (94). 

On10o—At Wooster. Oats, new and old (148). 





On Childhood’s Skies. 























A PASSING CLOUD. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Terrible Discovery. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


O, my shole, somepin dreffle’s happened, 
I’ve baldheaded Genevieve Jane! 
It camed straight 
off in a minute 
An’ I know it 
won’t grow 
again. 


Iwas only braid- 
ing it easy, 
An’ tying the 
ribbon bow, 
An’ when I wasn’t 
a-looking 
Out by the roots 
it camed—oh! 


Mine never, nev- 
er did that 
way; 

Italways stick- 
ed to my head 

When nursie combed it the hardest, 

To get out the ‘“‘mouse-nest,” she said. 





But look! O, my shole, did you ever? 
See that hole straight into her brain! 
I can Jook right in an’ see it— 
It's empty! O, Genevieve Jane! 
cc 


Letters from the Children, 


Dug Up the Seeds.—I am 10 years old. Last 
year I planted some squashes,but they grew no 
larger than a common ball; but my brother 
Clarence planted one hill and got eight 
squashes from it. I hope to have better luck 
this year. I planted some beans in a flower 
pot, but they didn’t grow. I grew impatient 
and so dug them up. I found they had sprout- 
ed, so I planted them again.—[Lena Durfee, 
Southbridge, Mass, Box 213. 

Full of Business.—_I am a market gardener 
and I get a good price for my vegetables. My 
father is a milkman and I help him peddle 
milk every morning. Last year I made $15 
from my garden. I take care of it myself. I 
don’t let a weed get the upper hand of me. 
Papa says it was the neatest garden in town. 
[Irah P. Chase. 











The Sunny South.—My sister and I have in 
our garden many beautiful flowers. We have 
large pansies of all different colorings. The 
violets are as large as a wild violet. Our jessa- 
mine vine is covered with flowers. The ver- 
bena is in bloom. Our geraniums have bloom- 
ed along time. I have a beautiful double sal- 
mon geranium, of avery curious color, which 
we raised from seed. We are little girls just 11 
and 9 years old.—_[Mamie and Mabel Mitchell, 
Mount Pleasant, S C. 





Yoke the Calves—My sweet peas last year 
were lovely. They were a mass of bloom from 
the time they commenced blooming until fall. 
I have nearly a pint of seed saved from them. 
I have two large, white rabbits, with pink 
eyes, and eight young ones, that are just begin- 
ning to eat, and are real cunning. We have 
three little calves which I am going to yoke up 
when they are large enough,with a yoke I made 
myself.—[V. Lloyd Beebe. 





Good Boy.—I received first premium for my 
vegetables at the fair last fall. I sold several 
dollars’ worth of produce and shall try to do 
more this year. J make my mother’s flower 
beds and help with the farm work, besides at- 
tending school.—[Robert L. Fisher, 13 Years 
Old. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGATERS. 


A Summery Waist. 





The materials most frequently used for this 
waist are batiste, lawn and India silk, or, as in 
the design illustrated, silk and lawn are com- 
bined. 





No 829. Fanton Waist. Sizes 34, 36, 38 and 40 
dnches bust measure. 

The sleeves and back are made of silk and 
tucked lawn or batiste fills in the center of the 
front. Frills of narrow yellow or white lace 
border the groups of tucks, edge the turned 
down collar and trim the cuffs. The back is 
plain across the shoulders, fulled at the waist 
and a fitted lining holds the fullness in place. 
The front droops in blouse fashion and a rib- 
bon belt girdles the waist. Explicit directions 
accompany all the patterns. Price 10 cents. 

NE 


Bias Lace. 
ELLA 8. DAVIS. 





Cast on 39 stitches and knit across plain. 

lst row—Knit five, over, narrow, knit two, 
over twice, *slip four stitches over the next 
stitch, then knit the stitch, knit three, over, 
narrow, knit four, narrow, over, knit one, over, 
knit three. 

2a row—Knit 13, over, narrow, knit 12, make 
four stitches as follows: (Knit one, purl one, 
knit one, purl one in the loop made by the 
“over twice” ), knit four, over, narrow, knit 
three. 

38d row—Knit five, over, narrow, knit 11, 
over, narrow, knit seven, over, narrow, knit 





three, narrow, over, knit three, over, knit 
three. 

4th row—Knit 14, over, narrow, knit 20, over, 
narrow, knit three. 

5th row—Knit five, over, narrow, over, nar- 
row, -knit two, over twice (knit between stars 
in Ist row), knit three, over, narrow, knit six, 
over, narrow, knit two, narrow, over, knit five, 
over, knit three. 

6th row—Knit 15, over, narrow, knit 10, make 
four stitches as in 2d row, knit six, over, nar- 
row, knit three. 

7th row—Knit five, over, narrow, knit one, 
over, narrow, knit 10, over, narrow, knit five, 
over, narrow, knit four, over, narrow, knit 
one, narrow, over, narrow, knit two. 

8th row— Knit 14, over, narrow, knit 20, over, 
parrow, knit three. 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


Those who think that imported soaps must be the finest, do not know 
that the materials for Ivory Soap are the best to be found anywhere. 
The vegetable oil of which Ivory Soap is made, is imported, almost in 
ship loads, from the other side of the world. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cini. 








9h row—Knit five, over, narrow, knit two, 
over, narrow, knit two, over twice (knit be- 
tween stars in Ist row), knit three, over, nar- 
row, knit four, over, narrow, knit five, over 
twice, purl three together, over, narrow, knit 
two. 

10th row—Knit 13, over, narrow, knit eight, 
make four stitches, knit eight, over, narrow, 
knit three. 

llth row—Knuit five, over, narrow, knit three, 
over, narrow, knit 10, over, narrow, knit three, 
over, narrow, knit seven, narrow, knit two. 

12th row—Knit 12,over, narrow,knit 20, over, 
narrow, knit three. 

13th row—Knit five, over, narrow, knit four, 
over, narrow, knit two, over twice (knit be- 
tween stars in Ist row), knit three, over, nar- 
row, knit two, over, narrow, knit four, narrow, 
over, knit one, over, knit three. 

14th row—Knit 13, over, narrow, knit six, 
make four stitches, knit 10, over, narrow, knit 
three. 

15th row—Knit five, over, narrow, knit five, 
over, narrow, knit 10, over, narrow, knit one, 
over, narrow, knit three, narrow, over, knit 
three, over, knit three. 

16th row—Knit 14, over, 
over, narrow, knit three, 

17th row—Knit five, over, narrow, knit six, 
over, narrow, knit two, over twice (knit be- 
tween stars in lst row), knit five, over, narrow, 
knit two, narrow, over, knit five, over, knit 
three. 

18th row—Knit 15, over, narrow, knit four, 
make four stitches, knit 12, over, narrow, knit 
three. 

19th row—Knit five, over, narrow, knit 
seven, Over, narrow, knit 11, over, narrow, 
knit four, over, narrow, knit one, narrow, 
over, narrow, knit two. 

20th row—Knit 14, over, narrow, knit 20, 
over, narrow, knit three. 

2ist row—Knit five, over, narrow, knit eight, 
over, narrow, knit two, over twice (knit be- 
tween stars in Ist row), knit three, over, nar- 
row, knit five, over twice, purl three together, 
over, narrow, knit two. 

22d row—Knit 13, over, narrow, knit two, 
make four stitches, knit 14, over, narrow, knit 
three. 

23d row—Knit five, over, narrow, knit nine, 
over, narrow, knit nine, over, narrow, knit 
seven, narrow, knit two. 

Ath row—Knit 12, over, narrow, knit 20, 
over, narrow, knit three. 


narrow, knit 20, 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR JULY, ~ 


This week we will give only one puzzle. It 
requires 10 answers, and will be marked on 
the scale of 10, one credit being lost for each 
word not found. 


6. AcRostic— 


t2eaxa x9 
222223 2 
eee es + w@ F | | 
4 zzxzx zB 
5xxxxx x13 
6xxxxx xl4 
72z2= xx 2B 
Sxxxxx x16 


1 to 9,imagery; 2 to 10, the time of the 
new moon; 3 to 11, athorny shrub; 4 to 12, an It- 
alian anatomist; 5 to 13, a ponapers, for a vessel 
and cargo; 6 to 14, incapab e of falling; 7 to 15, 
hooked or crooked ; 8 to 16, promoting ‘growth. 
Primals—1 to 8, inheritance ; finals—9 to 16, to 
display. 


















—BY MAIL 
We givea systematic 
UD course which prepares for 
practice, and also give 
course oD 
BUSINESS LAW. 
Oldest in existence ; over 
2,000 pupils. Handsome 


catalogue, with testi- 
monials, sent free. 


HOM Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
No. 51 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 

New scientific invention;different from 
all other devices. The only safe, simple, 
comfortableand invisible Ear Drum in 
the world. Helps where medical skill 
fails. No wae. = string attachment. 


wie for amph 
LEON M_CO.; 








NEAR DRU 
tS Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


id 11122 Broadway, N. Y. 








The Leading Conservatory of America 
Cart Fag.ten, Director. 
Pounded in 1853 by 






giving full information, 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager, 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, 5 4 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. : 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free, it gives 

Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HBALY, 22 Adams Street, Chicaga 


RUPTURE ©2232 
Standard as Gold. 
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avon 444, Binith. 
ville. it Co., N. ¥. 








By W. H. Parker, M. D., 
OF BOSTON. 


Most Eminent Specialist in America, 
Chief Consulting Physician to the 
Peabody [ledical Institute. 

This wonderful book is the 


PRIZE ESSAY 


on Exhausted Vitality, Atrophy, Nervous and 
Physical ey and all Diseases and Weak- 
nesses of Man from whatever cause, for 
which Dr. Parker was awarded the 


GOLD MEDAL 


by the National Medical Association. It con- 
tains 370 pages, 125 valuable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Sent in full gilt, 
double sealed, for only $1.00 

Cc U aa ES the youn ,the middle-aged, 

the old. The book for eve 
man, married or single. Pro- Q 
spectus, with testimonials, 
Consultation in person or by letter. Inv. 
secrecy and positive cure. 


Address W. H. PARKER, M., D., 
4 Bulfinch St., Boston, Mags. 








Salt-Rising Bread. 


N. L. WYMAN. 


One cup of lukewarm water, } cup corn meal 
and a pinch of salt. Mix and let stand over 
night in a warm place,—in summer a kitchen 
eupboard will do. Inthe morning strain the 
water from this (which should be foamy by 
this time if kept warm enough) and add 
enough warm water to half fill a quart bowl. 
Then thicken with flour and set the bowl in a 
kettle of warm water. About the right tem- 
perature at this season of the year is 105 de- 
grees. In two hours it should be light enough 
to fill the bowl, although I have had nice bread 
when it took four hours. Two quarts of milk 
or milk and water, 1 tablespoon salt and a lit- 
tle sugar with your quart of rising must be 
stirred toa thick batter in a large pan, giving 
plenty of room to rise. This should be placed 
over your kettle of warm water and 
allowed to get very light. It, should rise 
in an hour, but be sure it is light 
if it takes two hours. Mix into loaves. This 
makes four in my bread tins. Make them just 
stiff enough to handle easily and put in a 
warm place again to rise. This, if all the time 
it is not allowed to get below 105° in temper- 
ature, should be in about 40 minutes. When 
the loaves begin to crack a little at the sides 
they should be put in a moderate oven and 
baked three-quarters of an hour, or till the top 
and bottom are nicely browned. I have had 
excellent success with salt rising by this rule 
and hope it will be definite enough to suit 
Ray. The secret of this kind of bread is to 
keep it warm enough and out of all drafts. 


Delicious Desserts. 


Tea Ice Cream.—Pour over 4 tablespoons of 
old Hyson tea, 1 pt cream, scald in custard ket- 
tle or by placing the dish containing it in a 
kettle of boiling water, remove from the fire 
and let stand 5 minutes. Strain itinto pint of 
cold cream, put on to scald again and when 
hot mix with it 4 eggs and ? lb sugar well beat- 
en together, let cool and freeze. 

Orange Sherbet.—One tablespoon gelatine, 4 
cup coldjwater, 1 cup sugar, 4 cup boiling water, 
i cup cold water,6 oranges and two lemons. 
Put the gelatine into the cold water for 10 min- 
utes, dissolve in boiling water, add the sugar 
to the juice (a scant pint) and 1 cup cold water, 
stirin the gelatine, strain into the freezer. 
Pack in salt and ice, #ice and } salt. 

Ice Water Sponge Cake.—Use 14 cups sugar, 
1} cups flour, 3 eggs, 4 cup ice water, 14 tea- 
spoons baking powder; beat yolks and sugar 
with 1 tablespoon of water thoroughly. This 
is better than 10-egg cake. 

Cream Pie.—One cup flour, 1 tablespoon 
lard, 1 tablespoon butter, pinch of salt, mix 
with water. Bake in 2 jelly cake pans. 

Filling: One cup milk, let scald, 2 table- 
spoons corn starch, yolks of 2 eggs, 3 table- 
spoons sugar. Vanilla flavor. 





Picnic Luncheons, 
MARY 8S. STELSON. 





Lemon Sandwiches.—Make into a paste by 
adding a little hot water, 1 cupful butter and 
1 teaspoonful mustard. Rub together the yolk 
of 1 egg and 2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice; 
mix together, adding a tiny pinch of cayenne 
pepper. Spread this mixture upon thin slices 
of white and brown bread. Make the sand- 
wiches of one slice of white and one of brown 
bread. Trim the edges evenly and cut diago- 
nally. 

Meat Sandwiches.—Chop fine either cold boiled 
ham, tongue, chicken, or equal parts of each, 
mix with 1 pint of the meat } cup melted butter, 
the yolk of an egg, a little pepper, also mustard 
ifone likes. Spread on thinslices of buttered 
bread. Nasturtium blossoms (the petals only) 
placed between slices of buttered white bread, 
give a spicy taste liked by many 

Eggs.—These, hard-boiled, accompanied by 
salt and pepper, find a ready market. They 
may be converted into a salad by boiling hard, 
chopping fine with equal quantities of raw on- 
ion and cold boiled potatoes. Season with 
salt, pepper, butter and moisten with vinegar. 
Or, they may be roasted on the picnic grounds. 
Prick a hole in the eggshell with a pin, wrap 
each in a wet paper and place in hot ashes. 
They will take abont 15 minutes to cook. Boil 


MOTHERS 








a basin of eggs until hard, place in cold water 
for a few minutes, carefully remove the 
shells, cut each egg in halves. Take out the 
yolks and cut a bit off the bottom of each half 
of the white to make it stand upright. Mash 
the yolks and bits of white with plain salad 
dressing—vinegar, butter, sugar, salt, pepper 
and mustard—enough to moisten. Fill the 
cavities of the whites with this mixture. Cut 
a box the required hight, set the eggs in it 
with a white paper underneath, cover, tie on 
the box cover and they are ready to pack in 
the hamper. 

seans, baked with pork, and served with 
vinegar and mustard are relished by many. 

Crisp young radishes, cabbage salad, fried 
chicken, chicken salad, beet pickles, beef loaf, 
berries or fresh fruit of any kind, jelly, spiced 
fruit, rusks, drop cakes, ginger cookies, lem- 
ons, cold coffee, and many other eatables will 
be enjoyed by the hungry picnickers. 

ancl 


Gooseberry Vinegar. 
E. M. LUCAS, 





This will be found an excellent preparation, 
superior to much that is sold under the name 
ofthe best white wine vinegar. Gather the 
gooseberries when green, but well grown, and 
inash in a tub; to 2 pecks of gooseberries add 6 
gallons of water, made lukewarm. Allow this 
to stand 24 hours, strain through a sieve and 
add to the above proportion 12 lbs coarse 
brown sugar. These proportions are for a 
9-gallon cask, and if not quite full add more 
water. Let the mixture be stirred from the 
bottom of the cask for four or five days to assist 
in melting the sugar; then paste a thin piece of 
cloth over the bunghole, and set the caskin a 
warm place but notin thesun. The following 
spring it should'be drawn off into bottles, as the 
vinegar is fit for use 12 months after it is made. 
Made this year it can be used next spring. 
Many years’ experience has proved that pickles 
made with this vinegar will keep, when bought 
vinegar wili not preserve the ingredients. The 
cost per gallon is merely nominal, especially 
to those who grow their own berries. The 
cask should be cleansed thoroughly before 
using and no barrel which has contained fish 
should be used. A fish barrel can never be 
used for any other purpose, as it is impossible 
to expel the taste and odor. If the barrel is 
musty, repeatedly scalding with hot strong lye 
will sweeten it. Wash well with clean water. 





To Van Peas.—- Fill the cans full of peas, then 
fill running over with cold water and screw on 
the covers. Putin cold water and boil three 
to five hours. When half done remoye the 
covers but do not take cans from the water. 
Let out the air and fill with hot water. Screw 
down the covers and finish boiling. Mine 
kept splendidly.—-[C. J. B. 


Mrs Parker’s Raised Doughnuts.—Use 1} pints 
milk, 14 cups sugar, 4 cup cream, 1 yeast cake, 
1 small teaspoon soda, season with nutmeg, 4 
teaspoon salt, mix about like biscuit and raise 
over night or until light. Cut out and fry.— 
{Estelle. 
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YOUNG LADIES’ TROUBLE. 


FACTS MADE KNOWN TO FRIENDS 






























































Lady Stenographers, Typewriters, and 
all Working Girls Interested. 


(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READEES.) 

This class of women are more or less 
afflicted with il!ness brought on by con- 
stant application in one position. There- 
fore all will be interested in the candid 
expression of this bright young lady of 
Denver, Col., who writes Mrs. Pinkham 
as follows : — 


* This is the first 
os opportunity I have 
found to write and 


A athe thank you for the 









good your Com- 
pound has done 


me. I feel better than I have for years. 
It seems a seven days’ wonder to my 
friends. Where I used to be pitied, 
everything is the opposite, and there is 
not a day but what some one wants to 
know what I have done to work such a 
wonder. 

‘Before taking the Compound I had 
constant headaches; was constipated; 
bloated; eyes weak, with watery whites; 
bearing down pains; pains in the small 
of my back and right side; took cold 
very easily, which always caused intense 
pain in ovaries. I did not want to go 
anywhere or see any one. 

“I was called cross, but I could not 
help it, feeling as I did. I could not lift 
anything or do any hard work without 
suffering for days afterward. Menstru- 
ation lasted from eight to ten days, the 
first two or three days being in almost 
constant pain, day and night. 

“ Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound has made a new girl of me; am 
now well, happy, and strong.”” Yours 
truly, A STENOGRAPHER, Denver, Col. 















WALL PAPER. 


KAYSER & ALLMIN o's" Pilada, 














BEER. 


young. 


There’s lots of snap and vim in this HrrEs’ Root- 
There’s lots of pleasure and good health in 
it, too. A delicious drink, a temperance drink, a 
home-made drink, a drink that delights the old and 
Be sure and get the genuine 


HIRES’ 


Rootbeer 


42% cent package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


The Chas. E. Hires Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A SPOT 


VIEW FROM 





NEAR THE REST COTTAGE. 











TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


View from the Rest Cottage. 


This view across the bay is taken from a spot 
near the cottage. The hillin the distance is 
Hull, below it are Downer Landing and Straw- 
berry Hill. The yacht club house and landing 
are behind the trees at the side. On many days 
the bay is covered with sails, as they have a 
race every other Saturday. 





The Vermont Rest Cottage. 


The call for bids in the issue of June 8 
brought me many letters from all parts of the 


state. Rutland, Windham, Windsor, Orange, 
Lamoille and Grand Isle counties have all 


been heard from, and several letters from each 
in most cases. After careful consideration and 
considerable correspondence, I have decided 
to locate the Vermont rest cottage for this 
season at the so-called Sunflower farm in 
Pomfret, Windsor county, of which C. T. 
Thacher is the proprietor. This place is beau- 
tifully situated in one of the richest and love- 
liest parts of Vermont, and the house is a farm- 
house of the modern type, large and roomy, with 
spacious yards and plenty of shade trees. 
The house is newly furnished, including an 
elegant piano. There are new carriages and 
equipments and splendid drives in all direc- 
tions. Several lakes are within easy reach 
where boating and fishing can be enjoyed. 
The postoftice is halfa mile distant, and the 
stage passes the door. A private team will 
meet guests at the station 44 miles distant. 
The hostess, Mrs Thacher, writes: ‘“I am in- 
terested in the rest cottage and if located here 
we willdo all we canto make ita success. 
We think such guests will be more likely to be 
good, homelike people, and we want our 
guests to make this their home while with us, 
and we will do what we can to make them feel 
it is their home.’’ Special terms have been 
made the Table guests of $4 per week for 
one or two weeks or more, or $1 per day for 
one or two days; more than that at the price 
per week. The regular price at Sunflower 
farm is $4.50 per week for July and August, $5 
per week for August only. Guests are to give 
one week’s notice if possible, when they will 
be there, so that proper arrangements can be 
made in case of acrowd. There are accommo- 
dations for 10 to 14 guests ata time. In writ- 
ing be sure to say you are a member of the 
Tablers’ club and entitled to its special 
rates. Aiso remember that the question of ex- 
tra charge for children is left as a matter of 
private correspondence with the Hostess of 
the Vermont rest cottage. Please address Mrs 
C. T. Thacher, Vermont rest cottage, Pom- 
fret, Vt. 

I beg to say further that there are many 
places of interest and beautiful location in 
western Vermont where rest cottage guests 
can be cared for whenever required, provided 
the proprietors will accede to terms as already 
given. No fancy prices can be afforded by our 
guests and your committee insists that they are 
entitled to the best at special rates. A limited 


number of invited guests can be entertained at 


the Vermont rest cottage by the club boarders, 
at same rates as already named for themselves. 
The questions of excursions, a club picnic, etc, 
are left for further consideration and action by 
the boarders at the Vermont rest cottage.—[M. 
A. Hicks, Rest Cottage Committee for Ver- 
mont. 





What Shall We Name the Cottage? 


We want a name for the rest cottage. Aunt 
Patty says she can’t think of a satisfactory one 
and refers the task to the Host, who in turn is 
puzzled and wants the Tablers to help him out. 
The cottage is doing a first-rate business with- 
outa specific title excepting the ‘‘Tablers’ 
rest cottage,”’ but if a name can be found which 
will please the Tablers and impress them as 
eminently suitable, let’s have it. Please sug- 
gest a name, any and all of you, by postal card, 
addressed to the Host at this office, and then 
we will have a postal card vote to get the 
one which pleases the greatest number. To 
the person who suggests the name finally 
adopted will be given a year’s subscription to 
this paper. In case of a tie, the person 
whose suggestion arrives first will be the win- 
ner. Don’t delay; send your suggestion as 
soon as the name occurs to you.—[The Host. 





——EEE 


Not a Mrs.—I notice a new Tabler has ap- 
propriated my nom de plume and tacked a Mrs 
toit. Now I protest most vigorously, for it 
will surely ruin my prospects; besides, my 
conscience will not allow me to deceive any 
would-be aspirants in regard to my accomplish- 
ments, so I most humbly confess that I can 
neither plow nor ride after a horse rake.—[Nel- 
lie B. 





AN INTERRUPTED POEM. 

And ’tis our duty to agree 

Like robins in a nest, 

Then let us never mind the cares 

And count our blessings more, 

And love our neighbor as ourselves,—— 

Stop whittling on the floor— 

It ain’t no use for me to try 

To write when Jake’s around; 

No sooner are my thoughts inspired 

He throws them to the ground! 

F. M.H. 
Work a Blessing.—I claim that no person 

can be strong without taxing his strength. I 
think women would be stronger if they did 
hard work. But it is also opposed to nature to 
work too many hours without rest. The old 
country folks among whom the women got up 
early to get breakfast, hurried out to the field, 
coming in early to get dinner, and working into 
the night. This is not right. Those women 
grow up strong and lovely, but they age early. 
Hard work with a purpose is better than gym- 
nasticg. Work is a blessing if rightly under- 
stood.—[C. W. 





Corsets Forty Years.—I was pleased with the 
opinion Defendant gave regarding corsets. 
*Tis true, we are aware, that often health, and 
even lives, are sacrificed by the use and abuse 
of corsets. Yet one might advise us to go 
through life barefooted, because some wear 
their shoes too tight and ill-fitting. I have 
worn corsets every day for over 40 years and 
am now enjoying the best of health, and could 
not refrain from expressing myself in their 
favor.—[Lu. 








Asked and Answered.— Will some one please 
tell how to crochet serpentine braid in rick- 
rack lace, double. Will you please print it in 
your paper.—[Ava P. Lane. 

Who can give me the address or the particu- 
lars of the Audubon society of Chicago ?—[Vio- 
let Hersher. 

If Mrs Henry Olson has not found something 
before now to drive large black ants away, 
will she try cayenne pepper sprinkled lightly 
on the shelves and floors. Repeat the dose of 
pepper after dusting or washing the places in- 
fected.—[J. M. Chester. 

Will some of the readers through the col- 
ums of your noble paper inform me how to 
make genuine cream puffs? All the recipes I 
have tried from this paper prove excellent and 
as I am a young housekeeper, I can say the pa- 

yer is my mother when I am in ignorance. Mr 
r’s ice box is very nice andis a perfect suc- 
cess.—[Mrs Bert Grindle. 

Where can I get rennet tablets or compress- 
ed rennet powder, with directions for use? 
What is the cost of the same?—[Jane E. 
Mitchell. 


Renewing Their Youth. 


—" on 
A STRANGE STORY FROM A NEBRASKA 
VILLAGE. 

— 

The Villagers Excited Over the Increased 
Health and VigorfZof the[Older Inhabitants 
—the Experience of Two “Vets.” 

(From the World-Herald, Omaha, Neb.) 








A World-Herald reporter was attracted by the 
evidence of renewed activity of some of the older 
inhabitants of the village of Bruce, a suburb of 
Omaha, Neb, and enquired the cause. Mr Andrew 
Finkenkeler, who was a member of Company B of 
the First Iowa Volunteers during the war, made 
the following explanation so faras he himself is 
concerned. 

“In July, 1866, while my company was on the 
march through to Austin, Texas, I was attacked 
with rheumatism of the worst kind in one leg at 
Alexandria, La. Being weak I was sunstruck and 
remained unconscious for several hours. Every 
summer since I have been unable to stand the 
heat of the sun, and have been compelled to give 
up my work. There was in my head a bearing 
down feeling which increased until it seemed my 
head would burst, and it caused a ringing in my 
ears, and palpitation of the heart set in, so that 
the slightest noise would set my heart thumping. 
Several times it has rendered me unconscious for 
from seven to ten hours atatime. In addition to 
this the rheumatism extended up my entire side 
until it drew my head down on my shoulder. I 
lost my strength and flesh and was totally unfit 
for work. 

“For twenty-eight years I have consulted phy- 
sicians and taken their prescriptions without de- 
riving any material benefit. My ailments in- 
creased in intensity until I was assured that there 
was no hope forme. During last year I went into 
the butcher business, but the dampness from the 
ice used increased my rheumatic pains to such an 
extent that I was not only compelled to quit the 
business, but was confined to my house and bed 
for nearly six months. 

“In November lastI read in the World-Herald 
a case of a man who had been entirely cured from 
the ailments from which I was suffering, by the 
use of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
On November 28, I purchased a box. In a week I 
was astonished to know that I felt better than I 


. had for six montis past, and before I had used 


half a box. The ringing in my ears began to 
lessen in volume and finally left me. The pain 
from the rheumatism gradually left me, so that 
within one week from the time I took my first 
pill I was able to sit up in bed. On January 1, 

was able to go out and walk around a little. 
The palpitations of my heart entirely ceased. On 
February 9, I was so thoroughly cured that I ae- 
cepted a position as night watchman in the For- 
est Lawn Cemetery, remaining out of doors from 
6 P. M. until6 A. M. I have gained in weight from 
144 pounds, which I weighed in November last, to 
172 pounds, which I weigh now.” 

For nerve buildingand for enriching the blood 
Pink Pills are unexcelled. They may be had of 
druggists or direct from the Dr. Williams’ Medli- 
cine Co., Schenectady, N. Y., for 50 cents per box, 
or six boxes for $2. 50. 
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Latest models, wood or steel rims; pneumatic tires; weight 17% 
to 301bs.; allstylesand prices. Large illustrated r~ free. 
Cash Buyers’Union, 162 W.VanBuren St.B 42,Chicago 





